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PREFACE 

In the second part of this essay material from two papers pub- 
lished in the Journal of PkUoeopky, Ptyehalogy and Scientific 
Methods has been laid under contribution, and also from my 
doctor's thesis. Much of this material was written in 1909, since 
which time a number of views which some of mine resemble more 
or less have been published. It has not seemed to me necessary 
always to note these agreements of thought arrived at indepen- 
dently by myself and others. 

I have reported a part of the brilliant critique of Bergson's doc- 
trine of freedom by Monsieur Gustave Belot. This expresses with 
elegance and force much of my own reaction to the doctrine. 
Indebtedness to Belot and other authors is acknowledged 
throughout the essay. Except possibly Professor Bergson himself, 
there is no one who has influenced my thinking so much as Pro- 
fessor Ralph Barton Perry, my teacher who introduced me to 
Bergson's philosophy. Professor Perry's writings are full of 
finished renderings of less articulate convictions of my own; and, 
though I have often referred to and quoted from bis work explicitly, 
his instruction and stimulus have had so much to do with the 
history of my thinking that I could never say just what I owe him, 
but only that I owe him much. 

Professor Bergson has permitted me to translate from a private 
letter some comments of his on certain of my criticbms. 

Professor Edmund H. Hollands has given the first two parts a 
careful reading, in the manuscript, and his able criticisms and 
suggestions, mainly concerning the matter itself, have been of 
great benefit. 

I am no less obliged, for help in improving the literary form. 
to Professor S. L. Whitcomb, whose critical abiUty has been 
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patiently applied to a careful reviaon, pag« by page, of the whole 
maoiiscripi. 

I have tried, in the third part, to justify explicitly the great and 
unique value which I attach to Professor Bergson's work, antago- 
nistic though my own convictions are to his results. And, besides 
this aim, it has seemed to me interesting and instructive, in view 
of the very considerable literature which has grown up about 
Bergson's philosophy, to bring together in a comparative view the 
judgments of a number of his exponents. 

For Uterature by and about Bergson, the reader is referred to 
the exhaustive bibliography prepared last year by the Columbia 
University Press under the direction of Miss Isadore G. Mudge, the 
Reference Librarian. "The bibliography includes 90 books and 
articles by Professor Bergson (including translations of his works) 
and 417 books and articles about him. These 417 items represent 
11 different languages divided as follows: — ^French 170, English 
159, German 40, ItaUan 19, Polish fi, Dutch 3, Spanish 3, Rou- 
manian 9, Swedish 9, Hungarian 1." This work is invaluable to 
the student of Bergson. It is incomparably the fullest Bergson 
bibliography extant. 

Arthur Mitchell. 
University of Kansa-s, 
January, 1014. 
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THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHIC METHOD TO THE DEFINITION OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

One of the problems of philosophy is the nature of philosophy 
itself. In recognizing such a problem at all, I suppose, the be^n- 
ning of its solution has been made. For the veiy question, what 
is this or that ? is conditioned on an incipient definition of the sub- 
ject of it, a discriminating acknowledgement of it as something in 
particular, and, so, as something already more or less qualified or 
defined. Certainly there would be no common problem and no 
difference of theory without such initial agreement as a point of 
reference in disagreeing. 

But the explicit statement of this starting point of agreement 
encounters a practical dilemma. On the one hand, anything can 
be defined in terms so general that the thing is bound to be in- 
cluded: make the genus large enough and it includes anything. 
The limit, in this direction, would be to define the object as a case 
of being; which would be safe, but hardly a start toward deter- 
mining anything about it. On the other hand, the least advance 
toward narrowing the meaning incurs a very rigorous obligation 
to produce a principle of selection which shall be a satisfactoiy 
logical warrant for narrowing it in just the way selected, since this 
way excludes others whose claims may be in question. The 
situation is thus beset with the pitfall of logical presumption. 

There are three quite distinct conceptions of philosophy, in the 
form of ill criticized assumption, each of which is taken by its 
adherents to be unquestionable — as safe as the concept "being." 
I will word them thus: (1) An absolute evaluation of reality; (*) 
A revdation of reality in its essential nature; (3) A comprdiermon 
of the meaning of reality. 
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The first of ihese conceptions is t}iat of Kant and Fichte and 
those philosophers to whom reality seems unrelated to i^pre- 
hending consciousness, related only to will. Reality is neither 
directly nor indirectly perceivable. Knowledge of it is possible — 
if the term is proper at all — only in the broadest sense of "knowl- 
edge," the sense equivalent to "consciousness," within which 
will is sharply distinguished from two more or less receptive or 
cognitive modes, thinking and feeling. Knowledge of reality is 
thus, for this type of philosopher, a practical, personal evaluation 
of it, only; a moral disposition or attitude. 

The second conception is Professor Bergson's; its meaning is a 
peculiariy intimate acquaintance with reality. It is a relationship 
between reality and consciousness in the Eeathetic mode, con- 
sciousness as the quality-knowing faculty, very explicitly dis- 
> tinguished by Bei^son, under the name "intuition," from the 
- relation-knowing or intellectual faculty. 

The third conception, the analytic or intellectualistic, means 
knowledge about reality, such knowledge as may be relatively 
ind^Mndent of acquaintance. The second and third conceptions 
are distinct from each other only in emphasis, and may be in- 
definite^ approximated toward each other, to the limit of mutual 
indentity. But, historically, the philosopher's besetting sin of 
hypostasb has pushed the emphasis, in each of these two con- 
ceptions, to so vicious an extreme that they contrast with each 
other sharply. Pushed to such extreme, the third conception has 
been stigmatized by adherents of the second as "vicious" con- 
ceptualism or intetlectualism. By the same right, the intellec- 
tualist may denounce intuitionism as equally "vicious. " 

To these three conceptions of philosophy this is common : a 
/ relationship between reality and consciousness which is apogeal. 
Hiilosophy b at any rate a supreme experience, a mode of con- 
•dousness which is eminent over other modes. But this initial 
generalization is too indeterminate to constitute a satisfactory 
theory of the nature of philosophy; whereas (tor the other horn of 
the dilemma), the above attempts at greater specificity appear to 
invoke no logical princq>le, but rather to follow s deep-lying 
personal instinct, without due critical reflection on it; in other 
- words, without logical justification of it. They all beg the 
question. 

Sudi ill critidzed assumption concerning the nature of philos- 
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ophy is what determines a philosopher's "method" in distinction 
from his "doctrine." The names voluntarism, intuitionism and 
rationalism have been applied to philosophies whose method is one 
or other of the three outlined above. BeHgion, art and science 
are their modeb, respectively. Under voluntarism fall the ro- 
mantic and the pietistic philosophies, wherein value is all that is 
real, and personal attitude towards value is the only mode of 
consciousness that illuminates reality. Intuitionism includes rad- 
ical empiricism, temporalism and mysticbm. Such philosophies are 
based on the conviction that only quality ia real, only intuition is 
knowledge. And under rationalism are positivism and absolutism, 
in which reality is order and knowledge is reason. 

If art, science and religion correspond to the ancient triad feeling 
(intuition), thought (intellect) and will, it would seem either that 
philosophy must be consciousness employed in one or more of 
these modes, or else that a fourth mode of consciousness, co- 
ordinate with these, must correspond to philosophy. Such a mode 
has not been discovered. Philosophy must therefore be one 
or two or all three of the above things. Can analysis of that 
generalization which was derived above from the more spetnfic 
definitions produce a logical principle capable of determining the 
genuine philosophic method among the three modes of con- 
sciousness, feeling, thought and will? Yes, such analysis of the 
supremaqf which is a feature common to all three concep- 
tions of philosophy proves unequivocally that philosophy must be 
a function of intellect, and cannot be a function either of will or 
of intuition. 

This would not be the case, needless to say, if "supremacy" 
were here a eulogism. Eulogistically, either of the three modes 
of consciousness has equal claim to supremacy. That mode of 
consciousness to which reality b most interesting is supreme, in 
the eulo^tic sense, and this depends on the philosopher's personal ' 
constitution. To the man of dominating intuition, the relations 
and teleology of things may be incidental characters of them; but, 
by comparison with reality's qualitative aspect, those other as- 
pects are relatively extrinisic and accidental. In whatever sense 
it may not be true, in the eulogistic sense it is true that such a 
man's supreme experience is intuitional rather than intellectual 
or ethicid. Bergson's psychological life seems to be of such a I 
type. But, for the man of ethical, and for the man of intellectual 
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pr^iossession, supreme experience cannot be intuitional, in this 
sense of mipteme. Yet, if an intuitional bent be regarded by any* 
one as a hopeful qualification for effective philosophizing, no in- 
tuitionist denies to the man in whom reason or will, instead, is 
paramount, the possibility, by proper effort, of achieving the 
genuinely philosophic — that is to say, intuitional — activity. And 
when such a matt does, in spite of difficulty, achieve it, it has the 
same supremacy, as philosophy, that it has for the intuitionist, 
for whom it is, more fortunately, also supremely congenial and 
"worth while". It b not this latter supremacy, therefore, but 
the other, which distinguishes philosophy, on the intuitionist 
conception; and that other supremacy has a meaning which is 
thus proved to be independent of relation to any constitutional 
prepossession or aptness. If philosophy is intuitional, this is not 
because intuition is any man's most characteristic faculty. 

And so of the two other modes of consciousness, reason and will, 
in which, in different beings, according to their constitution, 
life most naturally and best finds realization: for each of these 
modes of consciousness, as for the intuitional mode, there is one 
sort of experience, called philosophy, which is distinguished by 
a certain supremacy of self-same nature, independent of any dis- 
tinction of personal constitution among philosophers. The vol- 
untarist, indeed, might claim a peculiarly eulogistic supremacy 
for voUtional experience over any other kind; for it is ethicaUy 
supreme for aM, whatever one's constitutional bent. But its 
ethical supremacy is no more the pkilosopkic quale of volitional ex- 
perience, on the voluntaristic conception of philosophy, than is 
its other eulogistic supremacy, its mere congeniahty, for the^ 
strongly volitional type of character. For, men of such character 
may be conspicuously deficient in philosophic faculty in the judg- 
ment of all, including the voluntarist philosopher. 

Reason, finally, commands recognition of supremacy, among the 
modes of consciousness, in another sense, a sense distinct from the 
imperative or ethical supremacy of will. The supremacy of reason 
is its exclusive reflectiveness; and reflectiveness as the quale of 
reason is the same character as criticalness; that is, it is the faculty 
of judgment. It is important to note that this critical reflective- 
ness is a differeniia of reason; it b not a character of intuition nor 
of will. The proof is that reflection is the substitution of a re- 
lational for a substantive object of consciousness, and relationality 
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is nothing else than rationality. Thus, if feeling, will and rational 
thought are conceptually distinct, reflectiveness is foreign to tlie 
first two, and to anything co6rdinately distinct from -rational 
thought. When consdousness is employed with an emphasis on 
the qualHiet of its object, in distinction from aspects of value and 
relation (whidi also belong to any object), consciousness is in- 
tuitive, in the intuitionist sense of the term. In entering a con- 
sciousness, the qualities become, ipao fado, contait of that 
consciousness, taking their place in this setting under the name 
"sensations," or "sense data." It is the act of reflection which 
"sets" the mind's data in contexts; which is aware of contexts, 
that is, and of the setting of data in them. It is the reflective act 
which names its data accordingly, as "quality" or "sensation", 
and is conscious of tjiem as elements of their relational setting. 
Consciousness is volitional when its focus is a value. In the con- 
text of the subject's consciousness, the value becomes a purpose. 
Thus value as substantive object of consciousness, again, is object 
of will just as the substantive quality was object of intuition; 
while value as element in the relational complex in which it is 
known as "purpose," is object of reflection. Reason, then, — 
that is to say, nund active in the relation-knowing wi^ — i3 the 
mode of consciousness in virtue of which mind is reflective, crit- 
ical, judgment-forming; and it is a confusion among defini- 
tions of intuition, will and reason, to attribute reflectiveness to 
intuition or to will, as such. The peculiar supremacy of reason 
which inheres in reason's reflectiveness is due to the inclusion of 
consciousness itself in the content of relational consciousness end 
of no other mode of consciousness. 

Intuitionists and voluntarists, the same as intellectualists, do, 
as a fact, always characterize that supremacy which distiogubbes 
philosophy, in no other way than the critical way. There is no 
dissent, in intuitionist or voluntarist schools of philosophic method, 
from this residual core of meaning in the conception of philosophy: 
by universal consent philosophy is consciousness (in whatever 
mode) sitting in judgment on its own findings; philosophy is 
critical reflection. And therein b an ultimateness and absolute- 
ness — in a word, a supremacy — which belongs to philosophy, on 
any view of philosophy, and to no other type of mental activity. 
But in rationalbm, or intellectuaUsm, alone, it is recognized that 
reflection, as such, b essentially and dbtinctively rational. 
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It is, then, the contention of this essay that the supreinacy 
peculiar to philosophy — ^which, by common consent of volunta- 
rism and itttuitiooism, is no eulogbtic nor even ethical supremacy, 
but critical — decides absolutely, among the three modes of con- 
sciousness, against will and intuition in favor of intellect, as the 
organ of philosophy, of intellectualism as the sole genuine^ 
philosophic method. Kant called his voluntarism the "Critical 
i^iilosophy, " to distinguish it, as genuine philosophy, from what 
would be but failed (because it was not critical) to be philosophy. 
Critical his philosophy is; but because it is critical, it contradicts 
its own voluntarism — the assertion that reali^ is knowable only 
in obedience of will, and not in judgment. A contradiction; for 
tkit (the gist of his voluntarism) is a judgment whose subject is 
reality. The inevitable fundamental intellectuality of noumenal 
knowledge is concealed, for Kant, under the phrase "postulate 
of will." A postulate, so far as it is genuine knowledge, has 
indeed the dtaracter of necessity, but its necessity is simply 
the fact of logical implication. 

With the intuitionist variety, and particularly the Bergsonian 
variety of anti-intellectualism, this essay is largely to be con- 
cerned. At this point I merely note the inevitable contradiction 
in Bergson's intuitionism, as in Kant's voluntarism. Intuition, 
Bergson explains, is "instinct that has become disinterested, self- 
consaous, capable of rtifleding upon its (^ect and of enlarging it 
indefinitely."' Now, consciousness reflecting upon its own data is 
criticism, predication, classification, judgment — whatever it is, 
it is the objedifying of the data of consciousness, a thing which 
it is essential to instinct or intuition, on Bergson's own conception 
of them, never to do, and which, precisely, on his conception, is 
the distinguishing function of intellect. "Instinct is sympathy," 
says Bergson, in the same passage; and the sense in which in- 
stinct is sympathy is lucidly and emphatically explained as just 
[ this, that there b no distinction of subject and object, in instinct; 
thq* are identical. Whereas, intelligence or intellect is exph<utly 
distinguished by him from instinct primarily in the disjunction 

1. Creatim EtolvtUm p. I7e. I have ltallclied"reaectliig" and "object" to In- 
dlcM« the contradiction of "liutlDCt." Andaliim. for Bergson. Intuition la phllo- 
■opliic coQidouaneas. this retlectfT«aeM which he imputta to It la no acddent. no 
ttutdTOrtSDCe. Intultlan miut. Indeed, in order to be philowiphlc, be reflective; 
that la to wf , it must abaolutelr contradict Its own nature. (In all of the refe 
to Bergson's works, the pages mentioned are those of the English translation.) 
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oi subject and object. It is merely to turn hia back on his own 
use of these terms to describe phUosophy as instinct extending 
its object and reflecting upon itself. 

That the case of philosophical anti-int«Uectualism b a hopeless 
paradox, whether in voluntarism or in intuitionism, each of these 
methods itself best proves by its own inevitable intellectualism. 
The terms voluntarism, intuitionism, and rationalism express no 
real distinction of psychological mode, in philosophizing, since 
the psyschology of every philosophy is necessarily characterized 
by that critical reflectiveness which constitutes philosophy a 
function of intellect. Philosopl^ is always interpretation, a 
function alien to what anybody ever meant either by will or by 
intuition; a function whose essential distinctness from both those 
functions is attested universally in such synonyms of "interpreta- 
tion" as judgment, conception, understanding, reason. 

There are, it is true, voluntarbtic and intuitionistic, philos- 
ophies of the highest importance. And the inteiition of their ' 
authors is to distii^uish their method from the rationalistic 
method. Are they foredoomed to futility on this account? So 
far as this intention is realized — ^yes, unquestionably. No phi- 
losophy that were itself a function either of will or of intuition is 
conceivable, since it would then lack the essence of philosophy, 
which is critical primacy. That philosophies designated by these 
methodological terms may be invaluable products, it is necessary 
only that these terms apply in fact not to the psychological method 
of the philosophy but to its psychological starting-point. They 
express a constitutional bias in the philosopher, who, after all, 
is human. To some the qualities of things; to others, value; 
and, finally, to other some, the order of reality is the "essence "of 
reality. Such essentialness is eulogism, of course. For it is an 
irreducible psychological fact that there are reUgious, testhetic 
and scientific types of mind. Each to his bias; each to his taste. 
The apogee of Uving is religion to the first, art to the second, 
^ence to the third. Hence the illusion that philosophy, which 
must needs be experience supremely critical, is experience eulog- 
istically supreme. Is not this illusion chargeable to failure to 
see in these three modes of consciousness three emphases or 
biases of living? To the aesthete, certainly, quality mu£t be 
realest essence. But it cannot be so to the zealot; for, to him. 
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that is value: nor to the intellectuiUist; to him it ia (ffder. 
If Eesthete and zealot will philoaopluze, they are at this di»- 
advantage with the wise man, that their [^osophy can do no 
more, in expressing the nature of this " realest essence " of reaUty, 
than the wise man's rationalism may do — discourse about it, 
interpret it. Philosophy indeed never can, and never should 
aspire to enter into the inner nature of reality in any such sense as 
the inunediatism of Bei^son and James summons it to do. There 
is art and there is religicm for that. It is not clear how the qual- 
itative or how the teleological aspect of reality is more internal to 
it than its relational aspect ; but, at any rate, philosophy has its own 
interest, and that is distinct from those of art and reli^on. 
Wherefore the own proper interest of art or erf religion is not 
served in their philosophy; in their philosophy they deny them- 
selves. The efforts of such philosophies to wrest from reality, in 
a non-intellectual way, its secret, must be rather superhuman. 
This characterization is hardly a burlesque of Bergson's own 
observations on his method, for it b little less than the repudiation 
s of our natural constitution, to which be exhorts us.* But, as 
with Kant, so with Bergson, prodigies of subtlety ful to produce 
a revelation of truth that is so subtle as to be inarticulate because 
immediate, or that does not lend itself to discussion and interpre- 
tation. Or, if this is not to be looked for in a philosophy which is 
'a method rather than a doctrine,' neither is there any sugges- 
tion how such revelation may be socialized, rendered human; or 
even, in fact, how it can assume meaning, meaning to the philoso- 
pher himself (which is surely indispensable to truth), without be- 
coming predication — assertion and denial; — that is to say, with- 
out becoming judgment. If humans moke superhuman effort, it 
should not be surprising if the result is self-contradiction. 

2. SeeespedaUy Crtatite Etolution. pp. 191-2 and 266. 
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What, then, is called philosophic "method" and is distinguished 
thereby from "doctrine," is really, in fact, always the cardinal 
principle of the content of the philosophy in question, its funda- 
mental dodrine. If this doctrine is acceptable to reason, if it b 
reasonable, logical principles must determine it. No anU-in- 
tellectualist philosophy legitimately evades the rules of the game 
of dialectic by the representation that it is a 'method rather than 
a doctrine. ' For this is the game that anyone plays who under- 
takes to show, by reasonable discourse, why reality and knowledge 
conform to a certain definition, or (the same mental procedure) 
why they do not conform to other definitions. Since dialectic 
is just significant discourse with a meaning to be judged, it may 
vary in form between any degree of syllogistic baldness, at one 
extreme, and of suggestive subtlety at the other. It is dialectic 
if it is constituted of statements, explicit or implied, which relate to 
each other. 

There b, therefore, I say, a misleading irrelevance in the char- 
acterization which Bergson himself has set the fashion of attribut- 
ing to his philosophy, the characterization of it as rather a method 
than a system of doctrine. A method implies a system, that b 
to say an ordered conviction about the nature of reality and 
knowledge. Such a system b essential to any meaning in Berg- 
son's method. 

Intellectualbm in philosophy imphes the conviction that the 
parts of reaUty are connected together in thinkable ways; that a 
comprehensive understanding of things as a coimected system or 
unity b therefore theoretically possible; if actuaily impossible, 
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this is merely because of the endlessness of relationships and the 
limitedness of any actual thinker's time uid strength. But in 
fact even human finitude is no obstacle to a compreben»on of 
the prindples of reality. Detail is immaterial to the unity of 
such a view. 

One of the sayings attributed to Professor James is that there 
is one thing you can always pronounce with assurance, upon 
any philoso|diical system, in advance of hearing a word of it, 
and that is that it is false. This suggests at any rate, veiy 
well, the meaning of philosophical anti-intellectualism, which im- 
plies the convictJm contradictory to intellectuaUsm, to wit that 
the parts of reality are not connected in thinkable w^s. 

The connectedness of the intellectualist's universe m^ have 
any degree of significance or casualness. A mere "and" may 
express much of it.* Intellectualism may be as pluralistic in this 
sense as you like, or as monistic. But if things are a miiverse in 
any sudi sense that they are comprdiensible in intellect's dis- 
cur»ve vay, whidi anti-iutdlectualism denies — on such a hy- 
pothesis anti-intellectualism and intellectualism have commonly 
agreed that some principle is embodied in this total comprehen- 
sibleness, a supreme induction, which would constitute the final 
interpretation of any fact. Like a master-key, it would open 
all the chambers of the many-mansioned universe. Every phi- 
losopher, as a tact, has some controlling thought which has the 
value, for him, of such a supreme principle. But always, it seems, 
there are doors which the master-key will not unlock. It b the 
conviction of intellectualism that this b because the maker of 
the key has mbsed them, and so left them out of account in 
fashioning it; while anti-iutellectualbm believes it b an illusion 
to see the situation as a case of locks to be turned by a key, 
at all. Entrance into possession of reality is otherwise condi- 
tioned, altogether; the procedure, in consequence, is radically 
different from thb. But it is, I think, a true historical general- 
ization that the success with which a philosopher, of whatever 
method, avoids a supreme principle of interpretation, corresponds 
exactly with the success with which he avoids being a philosopher 
at all. I suppose Omar Khi^ryam and Aristippus the Cyrenaic 
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are two of the least imifyiDg ptulosophers of history; yet their 
philosophy, Uke that of any absolutist, can be resumed in a single 
idea, Omar has uttered it in one of his own famous sentences: 
"Oh take the cash, and let the credit go ! " 

Aside from the presence, in each, of a generative principle, 
there is httle enough in common between the onti-intdlectualism 
of Omar and that of Henri Bergson, If critics have been able 
to find seeds of skepticism and of pessimism in Bergson,* these 
characters are at any rate foreign to any intention visible in its 
author. No more positive philosophy, in its intention, was ever 
composed. The positiveness of its name, intuitionism, is alto- 
gether proper. Its significance, to be sure, is sharply defined by 
its negative relation to intellectualism, and therefore I stated it 
Jiegatively above as the thesis that the parts of reality are not 
connected in a thinkable way. But the intuitionist would readily 
admit: if not in a thinkable way, then in no way, evidentiy. 
And, again, if not connected at all, no more are the parts of 
reahty disconnected, since any disconnection between things is 
only their particular mode of connection. The fact is, reality 
has no parts, and that is just why intellect, which sees parts in 
everything, is ahen and blind to the true nature of reahty. Still 
one may object that intellect is itself a fact. What possible 
meaning can there be in saying that any fact is alien to reaUty? 
As Bergson himself has s^d, we swim in reality, and cannot 
possibly get clear of it. We cannot talk, we cannot think, we 
cannot act about nothing. 

The answer to this objection is the master principle of Bergson's 
metaphysics: reaUty is life. Knowledge is "sympathetic" living. 
If intellect is real, so is every abstraction, e. g., the inside of your 
hat. The inside and the hat itself are at any rate real in senses 
so importantly different that "real" and "unreal" hardly ex- 
aggerate the contrast. Intellect, says Bergson, is the cross- 
sectioning of reality. There is no thickness, no concreteness in 
it. It exists as much in inert matter as in consciousness; in fact, 
it exists in neither except in the sense in which a surface can be 
said to exist in a solid body. What is the surface in iiselff Why, 
nothing; it is an abstract aspect of the body. The body is real, 

4. J. W. Scott. Pesslmtsm of Berfson. HiNitrl Journal. XI, W-110. See alio 
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but its aspects are not real, because they do not constitute tbe 
body — no multiplication or addition of them does so. No millions 
of surfaces make any thickness. In this sense the surface b other 
than and alien to the real nature of the body. And so other mani- 
festations of intellect — space, juxtaposition, exten^on, number, 
part out of part — ^have no existence, as the surface has none. 

As facts, nevertheless, what are they? How are they facts? 
What is their raiaon d' Href Their raiaon d' Hre is a faculty life 
has, the faculty of aditm. They are the ways in which life acts. 
They are not concrete entities. In this, they are alien to the 
concreteness of reality. Tiy to reconstruct reality out of such 
abstractions, and the result is a construction like that of 
geometrical imagination. You have constructed an abstract 
symbol of the reality, which symbol the mind, preoccupied with 
its practical bias, can mistake for the reality only because it is 
so preoccupied. 

When we physically take apart and put together, our manual 
activity has the same unreality of abstractness as that of our 
intellectual analyses and syntheses. It is the latter outwardly 
repressed, intellect externalized. Wherever we find life, we are 
^>eriencing reahty. But when this occurs, we are never analyzing 
nor synthesizing. The more one divests himself of practical 
bias, and regards his object not as an object for the realization of 
any possible activity of his own, but as it is in itself — in proportion, 
that b, as one gets its character as a case of life — those unreal, 
spatial aspects of it yield to an aspect which has nothing in common 
with them. The parts of an anatomical model, a ■papier machS 
manikin, you may separate and put together again. An or- 
ganbm, as such, a manifestation of life, could not be dissected and 
recomposed in its living reality. What b it that makes an or- 
ganbm aUve, a true reality? Thb, that every so-called part 
has a function which is so essential to the true function of the 
whole that one b present or absent with the other. They coincide. 
How, then, could you possibly dbsect out a part of an organism? 
Once recognize, what b unquestionable, that any function of it 
coincides in this way with the function of the whole, and your 
analy^ng operation b prevented absolutely. Obey the rule that 
everything which contributes at all to the function of the part 
shall be taken, and everything else left, and you are in Shylock's 
position after Portia's judgment: if you want the flesh you will 
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have to take blood with it; but you are not entitled to the blood. 
It is even more hopeless than that. It is not a matter of skill 
with your band. You cannot make the analysis mentally, in- 
tellectually. It is not a matter of impairing or destrc^ing the 
function, of injuring or killing the organism. You cannot begin 
tbigDperation, not even on the coipse. The first incision separates 
cells whose functions were inseparably one, for there is no cell 
in the body that is not in organic union with every other cell. 

If there is nothing of the nature of mosaic composition in the 
living structure, this fact is one with the fact that there b nothing 
medianical in its functioning. It is not actuated from without,! 
as every machine is actuated which is not alive; nor is its function- 
ing, like that of such machines, an assemblage of functions prede- 
termined so far as the machine itseU is concemed-r^prede- 
termined, that is to say, except for intervention from without; 
unalterable, as unstartable, without external cause. The character \ 
of living function is suggested by the word " focalization. " There J 
is a perfectly indivisible concert of funcUon throughout the or- 
ganism, in every one of its infinite varieties of activity. When 
the engineer reverses his engine, or otherwise alters its mode of 
operation, what he really does is to alter the structure of the 
machinery. The machinery has been specially constructed with 
a view to unmaking and remaking its nature more or less quickly 
and conveniently; that is, its parts can be displaced and replaced 
with reference to each other. Some parts are "thrown out of 
gear" and shifted baek^ And then everything returns to its former 
atate. Not so in life/ The functioning of an organism never 
remains quite the same in two consecutive instants. There is 
an incessantly moving emphasis or focus in it. Now one of its 
potentialities of function is primary or focal, now another. But 
none can ever cease and then be resumed. In this case, to cease 
is not to be thrown out of gear, but to die, to perish, to be 
annihilated. In every phase of the Ufe activity of the organism, 
all its functions are operative, subsidiary and subservient in 
varying degrees to that one which for the moment is the focus 
of all. Thus the organic or vital focus, in its physiolo^cal aspect 
of activity and in its psychological aspect of attention, is never 
at rest. The modulation is not like the sudden trauOsformations 
in a kaleidoscope. The evolutions do not take place in the manner 
suggested by the phrase "Presto, change!" Modulation is the 
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4 word that describes the process. Oti as Bergson phrases it. 
the change is continuous, incessant, an interpenetrating Jhvt of 
processes, in which analysis can make no beginning and no sep- 
aration; in which analysb, in fact, is absolutely impotent. If 
the eye is that which sees, the ear that which hears, and so on, 
it is really the organism entire, and no special, locally differenflat- 
ed part of it that is the organ. Those so-called parts which, 
with our false intellectualism, we name the eye or other organ, 
are, in their reality, focal aspects of the entire organism, the 
organism seen with a certain restriction or limitation of interest. 
^^x-'-'Diit, now, how can one make any discourse about, say, an 
animal organism — indeed, how can this become an object of 
perception at all — without its lending itself to that sort of division 
into real parts which Bergson says is an intellectual falsification 
of its true nature, and therefore not true knowledge of the thing? 
When I look at a living body, do I not see it occupying space? 
Is it not, then, measurable? Is not one such body larger than 
another? Suppose cutting out parts of a body does alter or kill 
the organism: they can, neverless, be cut out, and are therefore 
parts? If, after, and because of, being cut out, they are then not 
parts of the organism from which they were cut, still, they are 
constituents of its volume. Surely, our ordinary speech about 
this part and that part of our bodies, is not all false? 

Bergson's answer is uncompromising: our ordinary perception 
and speech does falsify the nature of reality, but (in spite of the 
apparent paradox) does not mislead. For our ordinary perception 
and speech have nothing ta do with knowing. Perception b 
a different function of life — it is action. Our percepts are the 
ways in which reality can factor in our activities. Those dis- 
sected organs, you say, are at least so much of the entire volume 
of the organism: but the words are no sooner spoken than theu' 
falseness shows itself. If the organism ever had volume, it cer- 
tainly has not, now — neither volume nor anything else. The 
fact is, the only meaning there is in its ever possessing volume 
while it still exists, is just that you might enter into activity with 
it in such and such ways — as that, for instance, of hacking it up. 
Perception, our "virtual" or potential activity on reality, is an 
abstract aspect of it; what it is in itself is another matter, and 
the only knowledge of this is that sympathetic union with it in 
whidi space and parts disappear in an "interpenetrating flow" 
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not of things oor of part^, but of process, of ceaseless change. 
Now, quality is just the fact of change, as anyone may test for 
himself by introspection. Reality as it is in itself, therefore, 
the true nature of reality, b quaUty. Relations are external 
views or aspects, no multiplication of which makes any start at 
constituting a concrete reality. 

There is one. more reflection on Bergson's account of intellect, 
which, like those made above, he anticipates and tries to meet, 
so far as it seems an objection to denying cognitive vaUdity to 
intellect. The attempt at this point, however, is not very con- 
vincing. The point I mean is this: The ways in which reality 
can factor in my activities are by that warrant true characters of 
reality. One may cheerfully add: even as the inside of my hat 
is, after all, a true character of my hat. For, if reality were 
different, it could not factor so in my activity — in other words, 
which would also be the words of plain common sense, I should 
perceive it differently, on Bergson's own conception of what it 
means to perceive. The situation is this: Reahty does, indeed, 
possess those interesting aspects of changing process and un- 
dividedness which Bergson is so preoccupied with and which he has 
brought to light with exquisite skill. This is one of two equally 
important truths about reahty. The other Bei^son is simply 
blind to, and that is that reahty also possesses an aspect of per- 
manence and divisibihty. Does this seem a contradiction? It 
ia no more a contradiction than that a curve is both convex and 
concave. It is not only not a contradiction: each of these an- 
tipodally opposite aspects of reality is absolutely indispensable 
to the very conception of the other, just as concavity is indis- 
pensable to the conception of convexity, east to the conception 
of west, right to the conception of left — and vice versa. This 
point is resumed below (pp. 77-9, 96) . The object in view at present 
is to see how the philosopher's method is really his primary 
doctrine, in which object I am not in controversy with anyone, 
so far as I know; but also to see how an anti-intellectualist method | 
^epends upon a purely arbitrary, or rather constitutional, psy- I 
cholo^cal pr^tossession for a certain emphasis of hving. < 

I said that Bei^son is entirely awake to the aptness of the 
objection just raised to his account of intellect. In a sense, 
in certain passages, he even seems to grant the truth of the con- 
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tentioii. Action, he acknowledges, for instance,* can be involved 
only with reality; and consequently the forms of perception and 
the categories of intellect (which are those forms rendered elabor- 
ately precise) "touch something of the absolute." Sound truth, 
assuredly ! The fitness of reaUty to enter as object into those 
active relationships which are the perceptive and intellectual 
cat^ories makes the categories as genuinely own to the true, 
essential nature of objective reality as to the nature of subjective 
intelligence. That the categorizaUon of reahty dq>ends on the 
real object's being in relation to something else than itself ia 
nothing peculiar to this (the cat^oricid) character of reality. 
The same condition is common to every character of reality. 
The qualitative aspect of reahty, which Bergson usually regards 
as the nature of reality "in itself," depends no less than its re- 
lational or cat^orical aspect on the relatedness of the object. 
For the qualities of things are nothing but the differences they 

^ make — to consciousness or to other things. Reality not in re- 
lation is simply a phrase without a vestige of meaning. Reality 
,"in itself" in such a sense is merely nonsense. It would seem, 
therefore, as if Bergson should account the intellectual mode of 
consciousness, which does indeed "touch something of the ab- 
solute," as knowledge of precisely the same metaphysical status 
as a mode which touches anything else of the absolute. It is 
one thing for a mode of consciousness to be uncongenial or un- 
interesting to you or me; it is another for it to be invalid. The 
uncongeniality of a moile of consciousness depends on personal 
idiosyncrasy; the invalidity of a mode of consciousness depends 
on the logical nature of being. 

As a fact, however, perhaps because this preference between 
two aspects of the nature of reaUty depends so obviously on per- 
sonal bias instead of logical principles, Bergson vacillates, in 
a hopelessly confused and confusing way, all through his writings, 

' "^between two conceptions of reality. First, reaUty is of one nature, 
namely life, which is pure quality, change, or duration (the four 
terms are actually synonyms to Bergson), and knowledge of which 
can be only sympathetic mtuitiou of it, while intellect is merely 
"an appendage of action," and not knowledge at all. In the 
other conception reality is cleft into a dualism more unutterably 

5. Creative Evolution, p. il. 
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absolute Uum that of Descartes. life is one kind of reality; 
in^ matter is the other. Intuition knows the former; intellect 
really does know the latter ('touching something of the absolute'), 
and knowledge is therefore not intuition only. Although this 
vacillation confuses issues in every one of Bergson's books, the 
first conception is more diaracteiistic, upon the whole, of Time 
and Free WiU and of Creatiee Evolviioni the other conception is 
pretty consistently expounded in MaUer and Memory. The sphere 
of inteUect is restricted; its cognitive validity is not ezpUdtly 
denied within this sphere, but on^ within the domain of life. 
To be sure, since life exhausts reality, the sphere allotted to in- 
tellect is not real, which would seem to imply that intellect fails 
to know. The validity of intellectual consciousness is thus, in ■/ 
effect, denied equally in either case. The only difference is that 
the denial is_cpnscious and ^iplicit in one case, more or less un- i 
consciously implied in the otha. 
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The restrictive conception of intellect is a very old one. The in- 
compatibility of intellect and hfe, as cognitive organ and object) 
is certainly as old a belief as the era of the Sophists. It can be 
said, that is, with historical certunty, that, from the time of 
Protagoras — and I have no doubt it has been true ever since the 
first philosopher, whoever he was, undertook to make an examin- 
ation of the universe as one thing — ^it has always been true that 
many of the best minds have been convinced, by the futile results 
of such undertakings, that the universe as one thing, on one 
hand, and inteUect, on the other, make a pair as incompatiblet 
in the relation of cognitive organ and object, as the fiunt star 
and the fovea: you have an organ and an object which by nature 
are unsuited to each other. That kind of organ cannot see that 
kind of object. Not that the fmnt star is invisible, but, to see 
it, you musn't look ! Then it will swim into the field of the organ 
that is made to see it, the retinal tissue surrounding the fovea. 
Thus it is not a question of human finitude or limitation. The 
lormulffi of intellect, applied to such an object, are mere silliness, 
redudble, as Kant showed, to all manner of antinomy and par- 
adox. Not only thatt but whatever is most importtmt and inter- 
esting within this whole, eveiything concerning the nature and 
meaning of concrete cases of life, eludes and baffles conceptual 
statement, — which is the only kind of statement there is, — in- 
evitably eludes it, like smoke in a child's hand who tries to catch 
it. Yoyr ^essences or definitions, of life or any of its manifesta- 
tions, are stuff and nonsense, not inadequate, but absurd. What 
logical sentence has ever been uttered that, upon the least re- 
flection, does not fml to develop into a grotesquely false can- 
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cature when applied to any genuine phase or interest of lite, 
gi«at or small — ^whether God, freedom, immortality, or the heart 
of a woman, or of a child, or of a man (to take them in a descending 
order of their unsearchableneas) F You may labor your conception 
with prodigious preciaion — the truth of the matter is always 
beyond, when you are speaking of matters that are real. 

This b the artist's temper of mind when the artist has inad- 
vertently gulped down a noxious dose of metaphysics. It is the 
feeling of the novelists, the dramatists, the poets, that Bergson 
voices : life nuiy be lived — nobly or basely, courageously or coward- 
ly, truly or falsely; — and the flavor and significance of life may be 
heightened, life may be realized more abundantly, in artistic 
activity, whidi is putting oneself into one's object, making it 
become not an object, indentifying oneself with it. But one 
thing is not given to man, and that is to interpret life. 

Everyone is familiar with the telling dramatic force of the device 
which consists in inv<Jving a philosophical hero, a man addicted 
to printnples of high generality, in sudden overwhelming emotional 
chaos, in which all his philoscqihy goes to smash. The refrac- 
torinesa of sexual love, for instance, to all his theories is such a 
delicious reducHo ad absuTdum of the theories. First you make 
your philosopher develop his maxims, in a besotted, fatuous con- 
viction of their infallibility; then a particularly impossible she 
enters, one who is conspiciously unfitted, by artlessnesa or dis- 
abilities of worldly station, for the upsetting of printnples great 
and liigh. The philosopher goes through his paces, eating his 
muTifna whole, with unction; and you have the spectacle of Life 
ri^ng serene, untouched, above the futilities of theory. Hie 
theory doesn't work. The obvious conclusion is that there is 
some fundamental incommensurability between it and the simple 
facts of life that can flout it so. Simon the Jester is a veiy 
delightful example of what I mean. Simon is bound to come to 
grief, he is so smugly philosophical. Hie wise novel-reader 
knows what to expect. Not that philosophy is not an ornament 
to a man, a civilizing, disciplining exercise. All that is one thing, 
but acting as if such notions apply is quite another. This good 
philosophical chap gives the result of his philosophy in regulating 
his life, as follows : 

"Surely no man has fought harder than I have done to con- 
vinee himself of the deadly seriousness of existence; and surely 
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before the feet of no man has Destiny cast such stumbling-blocks 
to futh. . . No matter what I do, I'm baffled. I look upon 
sorrow and aay, 'ho, thisis tragedyl' and hey, presto! a trick of 
lightening turns it into farce. I cry aloud, in perfervid zeal) 'Life 
is real, life is earnest, and the apotheosis of the fantastic is not its 
goal, ' and immediately a grinning irony comes to give the lie to my 
credo. 

"Or is it that, by inscrutable decree of the Almi^ty Powers, 
I am undergoing pmiishment for an old unregenerate point of 
view, being doomed to wear my detested motley for all eternity, 
to stretch out my hand forever to grasp realities and find I can 
do naught but beat the ur with my bladder; to listen with strained 
ear perpetually expectant of the music of the spheres, and catch 
nothing but the mocking jingle of the bells on my fool's cap? 

" I don't know. I give it up. " 

Giving it up is obviously the moral, here. The change of at- 
titude implied in the last words marics the beginning t^ an era 
of ^riouB fulfihnent of life in the former philosopher's histoiy. 
What was necessary was that he should stop theorizing and learn 
to live. That is. philosophy, as supreme experience, b the ait 
of living. It is the artist that really knowa, that knows inwardly 
and truly. The genuine philosopher is the artist in living. The 
intellectualist philosopher is a dissector of life's defunct renuuns. 

The nature of the opposition between the two modes of con- 
sciousness called intuition and intellect ia discussed in the chapter 
on Bergson's epistemology. The intuitionist philos^her is such 
never for logical reasons, always for temperamentaTreasons. He 
is a man to whom life is richer and fuller, more self-fulfilling, more 
natural, in the intuitional mode of consciousness than in the 
intellectual. Hence the suspicious and di^Mtraging disposition 
toward the intellectual mode of consciousness, in a very numerous 
class of minds of the highest order. From a personal feeling of 
safety and security in intuition and of dissatisfaction with in- 
tellectual efforts, the transition is natural to a conviction that 
the trouble is in the essential nature of intellect. A mode of con- 
sciousness which is so inveterately and (presumably) inevitably 
beset with seU-frustration cannot be knowledge. It is too obvious- 
ly the opposite of knowledge, to wit error and delusion. 

But once the opposition has reached this point, where not only 
the convenience but the very validity of intellect is impugned. 
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one is involved in a diajunctioo between these two modes of 
consciousness that is demonstrably false, both logically and psy- 
cholo^cally. It ia surely a false hypostasis of terms whose dis- 
/ tinction is merely abstract, to set over against each other in this 
/ way two aspects which are equaUy essential to any conception of 
\ the nature of consciousness. For intuition and intdlect can be 
seen to imply each other with the same necessity with which 
quahty and quantity imply each other. And there is the same 
absurdity, on the side of epistemology, in regarding intuition as 
valid knowledge and intellect as not valid, as, on the side of onto- 
logy, in regarding quality as real and quantity — or relation in 
general — as not real. As if either were conceivable except as 
a co-aspect or coefficient with the other, in the nature of reality. 
This would be to concdve of quality as quality of nothing, or 
relation as relation between no terms. 

If philosophy must be reflective (and reflectiveness to some 
degree ia undoubtedly an inevitable condition of human con- 
sciousness, perhaps of any consciousness), it must be, quatenua 
philosophy, intellectual, and not, quatenua philosophy, intuitional. 
Intuition will assuredly be there, in any philosophy, as the pole 
is inseparable from its antipodes. But the philosophicalness of 
philosophy is just its reflectiveness; that is, once more, quaienw 
philosophy, it is intellectual. 

I am recording a protest against false reification of what is 
abstract, the very fault which intuitionism is insistent to lay to 
the charge of intellectualism. If intuitionism were to conceptual- 
ize intuition and intellect, instead of reifying them, it could not 
appropriate validity to either mode of consciousness and deny it 
to another. The satisfactoiiness and richness of a given mode 
of cons<nousness depend no doubt on the (institution of the subject. 
The validity of consciousness in any mode has notiiing to do with 
such personal idiosyncrasy. 

Jamea is less rigorous concerning the validity of relational 
knowledge than Bergson. Having found relations in the im- 
mediate content of conscious data, James cannot deny them an 
essential constitutiveness in the nature of reality. But such 
knowledge ia "thin" and "poor", in his homely and human 
phraaeology. This is only a more naive and genial expression 
than Bergson's of the purely eulogistic primacy of quality over 
relation. Relations are thin and poor aspects of reality, no doubt. 
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if you find them so. Otherwise they may be supremely intereating. 
That depends on your interests, which depend on your a>nsti- 
tution. In any case, they are the aspect of reality primarily 
indispensable to reflective thougbti which is philosophy. 

The characteristic which is most sedulously imputed by the 
philosophy of instinct to intellect is usefulness, but this char- 
acteristic is treated as evidence of cognitive invalidity! In point 
of fact, serviceableness to action in no way distinguishes intellect 
from instinct. Each alike is a reactive state resultii^ in a new 
situation, a new arrangement of matter; and the only thing that 
can ^ve true finality to the intelligent act is the affective value of 
the consdous state arising out of this new situation. But the 
same is true of the situation which is the outcome of the instinctive 
act. 

The <fistinction sometimes seems to mean that it is only ac- 
quaintuice with objects (intuitive knowledge of them) that has 
, affective value, and that this kind of consciousness is therefore 
i an end in itself in a sense in which inteUect is not. For knowledge 
about the object (intellectual knowledge of it) will then be supposed 
to have no affective value in itself, but only as it may subserve 
action upon the object, which action will be accompanied by ac- 
quaintance with the object. But if knowledge about an object 
subserves acquaintance with it, the converse is no less true. If 
knowledge of the location and price of a tennis ball subserves my 
use of it and acquaintance with it, the latter in turn subserves my 
knowledge about it in an indefinite number of respects. True, 
acquuntance with an object may not always lead to- knowledge 
about it so obviously as in the case of the tennis ball; but again 
it is equally true that knowledge about certain things, for instance 
lines drawn upon the blackboard, has no obvious leading toward 
utility; the utility of a certain mathematical equation may seem 
quite inscrutable. But how obvious the leading may be, or how 
interesting the utility, is nothing to the point. The question 
whether or not the connection is necessarily there in all cases b 
answered peremptorily a priori by the polar character of knowledge 
by virtue of which acquaintance-with is only an aspect of knowl- 
edge-about, and vice versa. 

It is flagrantly untrue, as a fact, that knowledge-about is with- 
out affective value in itself. Experience is as emphatic to the 
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contrary as reason. If a characteristically intellectual state of 
mind gives you less satisfaction) or more, than one that is charac- 
teristically intuitive, the reason is quite personal and accidental 
in either case. It may just as well give you more as less. Being 
knowledge in each case, awareness at least, it has its affective 
value in some degree necessarily, of whichever character it may 
be predominantly. 

Since relation is not divorcible from quahty, nor intellect from 
intuition, it results that, if the artist blunders through critical 
defect, even better art would, of itself, have saved him in spite of 
his critical defect. If the mustiness of the philosopher is express- 
ibie as lack of a facile instinct, merely a truer theory of life would 
have corrected him. No doubt life is too intricate for the most 
robust capacity for ratiocination. Sanity balances securely be- 
tween the two biases of consciousness. Art and criticism are \ 
equally long, and the middle courseaUs short-cut and an economy 
of living. But condemnation of the validity of consciousness 
in any mode is a theoretical proposition irrelevant to maxims of 
practical sagacity. And it implies either condemning the validity 
of all consciousness (if intuition and intellect are aspects of each 
other) or else it presupposes that reality b not categorical, which 
Bergson fails to show. On page 24 of the present essay, we have 
seen that he seems, in an inconsistent way, even to maintiun the 
contradictoiy thesis. 

In a former paper* I have written as follows: 

"Now, Bergson's idea of the philosopher — an artist in life — is 
probably no one's else. He is of that opinion, decidedly; a con- 
siderable part of the book [CTeaHve EvoliUion] is a demonstration 
that actual philosophers, from Plato on, are intellectualists all, 
dissectors, not artists. But if Bergson's enterprise is to be a 
gubsHtide for philosophy and appropriate its name, we who are 
much addicted to the old enterprise will be careful to know why 
it is futile and iDusory. " 

Monsieur Bergson comments on this in a private letter from 
which I translate: 

"It would be so, I recognize, if these intellectuaUst philosophers 
had been philosophers on^ in virtue of their intellectualism. But 

6. Journal of Philoiophy. Fiycholon ond Scientifle MtntoOt, Volume V, No. 22 
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whereas intelligence pure and simple professes to solve the prob- 
lems, it is intuition alone that has enabled them to be put. With- 
out the intuitive feeling of our freedom, there would be no problem 
of freedom, hence no determinist theory; thus, the different forms 
of determinbm, which are so many forma of intdlectualism, owe 
their very existence to something which could not have been 
obtained by the intellectuaUst method. For my part, I find, 
more or less developed, the seeds of intuitionism in most of the 
great philosophic doctrines, although the philosophers have al- 
ways tried to convert their intuition into dialectic. Yet it is 
chiefly in the former that th^ have been philosophers. " 

This seems to me an absolute inversion of intuition and intellect. 
Does intuition 'put problems'? It is, certainly, intuition that 
gives us the material of our problems. But the formulating of 
a problem — ^ndiat can be meant by intuition's formulating any- 
thing? Giving forms, I should say, just d^nes the work of 
intellect. Intuition gives us our facts, our material. Surely, 
the putting of problems is an intellectual operation continuous, 
even identical, strictly, with their solution? A problem well 
put is rather more than half solved. Certunly the remainder 
of the solution is not a different order of activity. It carries out 
the 'putting* in its implications. A problenL put is only a problem 
incompletely solved.^ Solving it is putting it with a satisfactory 
perspicacity. 

Without the intuitive feeling of our freedom there would be 
no problem of freedom, certainly, but you might easily have the 
intuition without the problem. In the preface to the Estcd *ur 
let dontUei immidiatea de la conscience, Bergson insists that it is 
the aberrations of intellect that give rise to the problems of free- 
dom. Intellect, then, at any rate, not intuition, puts the problem. 

As correlative modes of consciousness, neither is indqiendent, 
nor primary, of course. Even in the putting of our problems, 
intellect is only a co-factor, a coefficient with intuition. And 
in the most abstract reasoning, the intuitive coefficient of thou{^t 
is indispensable. So far as intellect is actual, concrete knowledge, 
it must be intuitively correlated, and so far as intuition is the real 
intuiting of anything, it must be intelligently correlated. 

In \riiat respect are the philosophers of whom Monsieur Bei^aon 
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speaks intuitionist^P Does this mean ai^ihing more than that 
they are wide-reaching and far-reaching instead of narrow and 
dull in their apprehenaionP Is not philosophy interpretation of 
experience? Is not the philosopher's vision, therefore, always 
necessarily, just so far as he is a jAilosopher, a vision of the fonnal 
aspect of reality? To be sure, that is just what Monsieur Bergson 
is denying. But his reason is that reality is pure quality, a 
proposition whose logical faultiness and temperamental genesis 
I have sufficiently noted. 

In view of the temperamental basis of the artistic and the 
philosophical or critical attitudes, it were fatuous for either to 
propose a reform in the other by way of conformity to a mode 
distinguished from it thus radically. It is this fatuity which it 
seems to me Bergson commits in regarding the success of any 
philosophy as due, by any possibility, to its becoming art instead. 
As well conceive that the virtue of an artistic product coruists 
in its conformity to critical canons. 

Philosophy that is false to art would therein necessarily be 
false to philosophy; and art that is false to philosophy is false to 
art; but art is not philosophy, nor philosophy art. 
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ONTOLOOY AND BPISTBUOLOOT 

My reason for^9eupliiig these two subjects in one heading is 
suggested by the following words quoted from the Introduction 
to Creative Evolution: "... tktory qf knmdedgt and 
ihwry of life seem to us inseparable. " For Bergson, reality is 
life; and knowledge, of course, is a function of life. "The funda- 
mental character of Bergson's philosoi^," writes H. Wildon 
Carr,^ "is ... to emphasize the primaiy importance of the 
conception of life aa giving the key to the nature of knowledge. " 

All the essential principles of this metaphyucs are contiuned 
in the first of Beigson's philosophical books. Time and Free Will.* 
The two later books. Matter and Memory and Creative Evolution, 
have not modified it, and have hardly even developed it — in the 
sense, that is, that no vital corrections or additions to the prin- 
ciples of the Eaaai have been made. 

In discussing anti-intellectualistic philosophies, in the first part 
of the present essay, their suspicion and distrust of intellect was 
attributed to a lof^cal illusion, the philosopher, finding life pre- 
eminently satisfactory in an intimate acquaintance with the 
qualitative aspect of experience, acquires an instinctive faith in 
the preeminent re^ty of quality, a faith which is the deepest 
root of his being. Now, this faith is absolutely justified, of 
course. It is on^ necessary that it should be understood. Il- 
lusion and error enter in with the neglect of the very preeminence 
of this character of reality. For evidently nothing can be pre- 
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emmeDtly real and at the same time teal in any sense for whidi 
the adverb "preeminently" is either false or meaningless. The 
sense of "important" ia a well accredited, proper meaning, in our 

/language, of the word "real." But it is a sense perfectly distinct 
from the metaphysical sense. Teleologically, anything is pre- 
eminently real according to circumatancea. Teleologically, "real" 
' is a synonym of "important," a relative term capable of degree. 
Metaphysically, circumstances are irrelevant to the realness of 
anything. This is a different statement from the statement that 
circumstances are irrelevant to the nature of anything. It may 
be that there is nothing whose nature can be independent of,- 
whoUy undetermined by, circumstances. That is another ques- 
tion. We have nothing to do with it at present. For in either 
case, circumstimces make it neither more nor less real. Meta- 
physically, then, "real" is an absolute term, incapable of degree, 
and the adverb "preeminently" has no meamng when applied 
to it. The very fitness of the adverb "preeminently" to the 
intuitionist's meanii^ of the realness of quality determines this 
meaning as a teleological eulogism. and the ultimate significance 
of intuitionism b not the germination of a logical principle, but 
an instinctive propagandism in the direction of a favorite emphasis 
of living, an enthu^asm which has become involved in a logical 
illusion concerning its own foundation in the nature of things, 
an illusion which is clearly traceable, on analysis, to this ambiguity 
in the use of the word " red. " 

Later in this study it will appear that Bergson's interest 
centers, as the interest of French philosophy has centered ever 
since the Benaissance, in the problem of' freedom. No doubt 
that very enthusiasm which motivates modem anti-intellectual- 
ism and gives it so positive a character, is a prime factor in its 
popular success. And in the case of Bei^son, both the significance 
ci his philosophy itself and the brilliant vogue it has achieved can 
be rightly appreciated only in the light of this central passion 
whose appeal to human nature is so universal and so profound. 
Anti-intellectuaUsm and antinJeterminism are one and the same 
thing. It will appear as we go on that a deep-lying tychism, a 
horror of determinism, is the specific trait of that motive (de- 
scribed above as a natural affinity for the qualitative aspect of 
reality, as distinguished from its relational aspect) which strenu- 
ously endeavors, in Bergson, to eliminate relation from reality. 
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judgment from knowledge. He protests that freedom cannot 
be defined without converting it into necessity; for definition is 
determinaUon. A would-be indeterminist theory of wiU is as 
futile as a detenninist theory is false : on any theory, will b pre- 
judged in favor of determinbn. The nature of freedom cannot 
be known independently of the nature of will, and then attributed 
or denied to will, as one might attribute or deny redness to an 
apple. To siQ', Will is free, would be like saying. Will is voluntary, 
or. Freedom is free — not, indeed, an untruth, but without meaning 
and hence not a truth, either. 

The one way, then, of getting the true nature of will truly 
comprehended which is doomed to necessary failure, is to write 
a psychological treatise on the subject. For, since will has no 
such determinate character as intellect finds in it or gives to it, 
a treatise conveying the true nature of will would have to be un- 
iatelligibte! Now, see in will, as Leibniz"' and Schopenhauer, as 
well as BergsoD, have seen in it, the whole of life and of reality, 
and you see how it is Bergson's tychism that constitutes the 
specific motive for his anti-intellectuaiism, and how this so-called 
method forms, in his philosophy, the supreme doctrine which is 
the objective of all his discourse. 

Bergson's critique of intellectualism proceeds by applying to 
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traditional met^>liysiGs and epistemology his purely qualitative 
criterion of reality. Whether science, .the product of intelligencei 
is jAyaical, biological, or psychological, it is knowledge-about, 
and not acquuntance-with; its object is relation, and not reality; 
its objective is action, and not vision; its organ is intelligence, 
not instinct. But the object of philosophy is reality; its objective 
is vision; its o^an instinct. The timeless, intellectual way in 
7 which science knows about, but never knows, is not the way of 
true philosophy. The philosopher, to know reality, must achieve 
a vital) sympathetic concurrence with its flow. To be known, 
reality must be lived, not thou^t. In Creaim Evolution Bergson 
traces the genesis of instinct and intelligence to a primitive ten- 
dency, effort or spring of life (tlie Uan vittd) whose path bifurcates 
indefinitely in the course of its evolution. These elementary 
tendencies, instinct and intelligence, having issued from the same 
primitive tendency, are both present, at least in rudiment, in all 
forms of life; and it is the presence, though in a suppressed state, 
of instinct in man that must save philosophy from the cognitwe 
emptinets of science, and give it a hold on the living fulness of 
reality. 

In Time and Free Wiil the theory of "real duration," which 
is a synonym for intuition, and for life, and for reality, and is the 
foundation of the Bergsooian philosophy, is enunciated, and in 
the light of it intellect is shown to falsify the nature of consdous- 
ness in applying to conscious states such categories as magnitude, 
plurality, causation. Eftf| h of th^y i ;p ,tftgories. i n its tr aditignol 
application, b a guantifyin£_and g^ ^^'["Jlitipg ff rQPgt aQH si;^. 
The intensity of a conscious state is nothing but the state itself; 
the state is pure guality 05 heterogeneity, incapable of measure 
and degree. , The variousness of conscious states has no analogy 
with plurality. Plurality is simultaneity and juxtaposition; 
' but conscious states prolong each other in an interpenetrating 
flow. Fiq^y, the organization of conscious states is nothing 
like the traditionalVystemaliC"^ei5^rdfiiatidii*^6f assocTaiioiastic 
psychology. It does not lend itself to laws and_^miciples. It. 
ca^ot be adegyately e^isssed by„wordg» .nor_arUficia%-iec<w- 
structed by ajuxtaposition of simple states, for it is always an 
absolutely new and original phase of our duration, an^ Js^it^^lf 
a simple thjQic '" 

The first diapter of Time and Free Will consists of analyses of 
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all sorts of psychological states, ia order to justify the above 
thesis concerning intensity. They are masterly analyses, and 
their interest for psychology is great. So far as Bergson's object 
is concerned, of showing how intellect falsifies the nature of con- 
sciousness in conceiving of sensations as more or Uas intense, what 
the chapter proves is no more than that whenever a conscious 
state varies — whidi every conscious state does continuously — ^it 
varies qualitatively. Which hardly needed to be proved. For 
the argument does not show that, along with the qualitative 
change, a quantitative change m^ not occur; that Is, it does not 
exclude the proposition which Bergson is ttying to refute, namc^ 
/ that there b something in the nature of a conscious state that is 
capable of increasing and decreaang." 

In saying that conscious states are pure quahty, Bergson means 
that when one compares a sensation, for instance, with another 
which is regarded as of the same "kind," but of greater or less 
intensity, both the sameness of kind and the difference of magni- 
tude are Ulusions of intellect, due to attributing the category of 
magnitude, or quantity, to that whose nature admits of no such 
determination. A soK^ed more intense odor, say, it is mere 
nonsense to call game ia any sense with another, supposed to be 
less intense. The two are distinguishable, that is all; they are 
not comparable, properly speaking. They are comparable in 
just the sense, and in no other (it would seem, from Bergson's 
treatment of the subject, although the statement is not his, ex- 
phcitly) that either of the odors can be compared with a sound or 
a taste. The difference is not one of degree; it is what Bergson 
calls absolute. 

But what, then, exactly, according to Beigson, do we mean 
when we compare psychic states a^ more or less intense? In 
simple states, he says, magnitude of cause is associated, l^ a 
thousand experiences, with a certain quality or shade of effect 
in consciousness, and the former is attributed to the latter. The 
quantitative scale rubs off color, so to speak, by the operation 
of association, from the material cause to the psychic effect. In 
complex states intensity means the amount of our inner hfe which 
the state in question colors with its own quality. A passion ia 
deep and intense in the fact that the same objects no longer pro- 
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duce the same impression. In this statement of the case (rf 
complex states it will be seen that Beigson fails to avoid attributing 
quantity to the inner life of consciousness, unce the intenaity of 
complex states is measured, by him, by a quantitative standard, 
the amount of that inner life colored or affected by the quality 
in question. 

llie attempt is equally hopeless whether the state in question 
be simple or complex. T^^g^jt^^^ptgi^ but fails," to prove 
t hat magnitude J aA.rbfifi'^'T p'"'!"'- *" -pg" «"-' *t">f hnmn- 
geneity and space are two names for the same c onception. TVo 
odors.TWo'soundfPare 'more n;'..V';:;...-"TA'.;:s;;o,jj^^^i..t i..~.^ni 
gra«15'~mThemTiy virtue of which they nir mgrr nai twn_j-T 
nbrspam.' ~Bergson would object that number itself, the twoness 
""of "Uie iHi\jn yf sotmds, is indeed a spatial attribute falsely imputed 
to them. Hey are not plural, in themselves; it is conceptual- 
ization that accounts for the plurality imputed to them. One 
evolves continuously, in the flow of consciousness, out of the other. 
It would be a sufficient answer that such a doctrine contradicts 
itself in evety breath by the terms necessary to any utterance of 
it, — such terms as sounds, they, them, one, the other — ail imputing 
to the objects of discussion the plurali^ which it tries to deny. 
And to fall back on the disabilities of language, due to its being 
the work of intellect, ia only to declare one's philosophy ineffable. 
But not only ineffable — ^unthinkable. Yes, Bergson would admit, 
imthinkable in the narrow sense of conceptual thought, but not 
unknowable to immediate intuition. The final rejoinder, I think, 
is that immediacy is a vanishing-point, a limiting conception of 
the relation between subject and object, a phase of consdousness 
in which to use the mathematical analogy, the "coefficient" of 
consciousness vanishes into zero. We return hiter in this essay 
to the amplifying of this point.'* In brief, if there is no duUjicUon 
between subject and object, there is no object (as, likewise, no 
subject, of course); hence, no truth; and Bergson could not have 
made these ineffable discoveries abovi the sounds and odors, for 
he could not have discovered themselves. 

It is clear enough that nothing needs to occupy space, in order 
to be a magnitude. A line, which occupies no space, is even a «pa<ial 

13. Ot below, pp. 07, S8. 

13. Fu8b72, 73, 97. Froteeaor Pvrry'a uatjjnia of the conception at lamteiltif^ 
{Prt»tiU pJiiUaophical Tendtnciet. Chapter X) has a nautt that la slmllftr In prlndpn 
to the above. 
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magnitude, nevertheless, lliat it is spatial, Bergson would say, is 
just the fact that it is homog^ieoua. But is homogeneity the only 
character of a line, and is its spatiality ihertfore necessarily the same 
thing as its homogeneity? Evidently a Une has a quale perfectly 
distinct from its homogeneity, and essential to its linear nature; 
that quale is its direction. If an interval of time, then, or a mental 
state, seems not to be spatial, this does not compel us to deny that 
there is any homogeneity about it: if the interval or the state of 
mind lacks the determination — the character of direction — ^which is 
indispensable to a line and to spatiality as such, this lack de- 
termines these objects of thou^t as non-spatial without the 
;di^te8t detriment to their homogeneity. But all the evidence 
of homogeneity in space applies equally to homogeneity in time 
and consdoujmess. llie evidence is their additiveness: all teem 
to present numerically distinct cases and quantitative differences. 
No logical ground has been indicated, for discrimination, in the 
validity of this seeming, as a warrant for the homogeneity of space 
and not of time and consciousness. Time and consciousness are 
homogeneous by the same warrant as space and matter. 

I think it is not irrelevant to Bergson's theory of the associative 
transfer of quanUty in the stimulus to the sensation, to observe 
that, in the stimulus, there is Idnd as well as amount. If the 
shade or quali^ of the sensation corresponds to the degree of 
the cause, is there no further determination of the sensation dis- 
tinctively correlative with the kind of the cause? Such correlate 
seems indispensable to Bei^son's, as to any, reactive conception 
of sensation, but, in Bergson's theory of intensity, it seems to 
be preempted for correlation with the aspect of quantity in the 
stimulus. 

The case of plural odors and sounds, the case of the Une. and an 
infinity of other cases prove that magnitude is intensive as wdl 
as extensive. The contradictory thesis, that of Bergson, reduces, 
at bottom, to the self-contradiction that consciousness discovers 
what is no object of consciousness. 

In admitting that sensations are comparable in this sense, that 
two odors, for instance, regarded as of the same kind, can be com- 
pared with each other in the same way as either can be compared 
with a sound or a taste, Bei^son evidently means that they can 
be distinguished as different; and he regards this as implying that 
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sensations are absolutely heterogeneous with esdi other, abaoluUlp 
different. This phrase, I am sure, conceals a bald contradiction. 
It seems to mean a relation, namely difference, in which, however, 
the terms are absolute, that is not in relation. Difference cannot 
be so conceived. Difference, I submit, cannot be conceived with- 
out that {common to the differing terms) in respect of which they are 
different. Monsieur Bergson, therefore, in admitting that sen- 
sations are comparable in any sense, is still confronted with an 
dement common to all sensations; he has still to eliminate the 
character of homogeneity from sensation, by virtue of wbidi 
a purdy subjective evaluation of their relative intennties ia 
possible. 
The root of the difficulty Monneur L£vy-Bruhl has diown" 

1 to be a rdfic s^wtalion of quantity and qiulity, which are sep- 
arable in truth only by abstraction of attention. Real existence 
in absolute homogen^fy or space, as Bergson represents the 
existence of the extern^ world, b as unthinkable as real existence 
in d>soIute heterogeneity, which existence is omsciousness or life, 
for Bergson. External things, he says, which do not lapse ("n« 
iurent j>at"), seem to us, nevertheless, to lapse like us because to 
>ach instant of our lapsing duration a new collective whole of 
those simultaneities which we call the universe corresponds. 
"Does this not imply," writes L£vy-Bruhl, "a preestablisbed 
liarmony much more di£Gcult to accept than that of Ldbniz? 
Leibniz supposes a purely ideal concord between forces of the 
ame nature. Monsieur Bergson asks us to admit an indefinite 
eries of coincidences, for esdt instant, between 'a real duration, 
rhose heterogeneous moments compenetrate,' and a space which, 
lot lapwig, has no moments at all. Monsieur Bergaon really 
>Iaces eternal reality, which does not \apee, in a sort of eternity. 
He ingeniously shows that everything in space may be treated 

I as quantity and submitted to mathematics. Now, mathematical 
verities, expressing only relations between given magnitudes, are 
abstracted from real lapsing duration. All the laws reduce to 
analytical formuhe. But then th^ are, according to the saying 
of Bossuet, eternal verities, and how shall the real be distinguished 
from the possible F " 
I This sundering, in Bergson's theory of reaUty, of what ri^tly 

14. Op.cU.,p.S2S. 
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is one, is already implied, in his theoiy of knowledge, in the mutual 
exchision of the two cognitive modes, intuition and conception. 
The predicaments into which philosophy falls in reasoning con- 
ceptually (and there is no other reasoning) about the subjective 
"worid," are due, Bergson thinks, not to faults in the use of 
logic, but to an essential incongruity between the matter and the 
logical mode of being conscious of it. But such an essential in- 
congruity between any mode of consciousness and what it is aware 
of would imply that the modes of consciousness, on the one hand, 
ate parts of consciousness, of which accordingly, you can have 
one without the other (theoretically if not actually) ; and, on the j 
other hand, there is the corresponding implication for ontology, 
that what consciousness is aware of is also composed of two parts, 
which match, respectively, the parts of consciousness. Divide 
consciousness into two parts, then divide what it is aware of into 
two parts; suppose that each of your parts of consciousness suits 
one, and not the other, of your two parts of what it is aware of — all 
this is necessary before there can be any possibility of incongruous 
mismatching between consciousness and being. Therefore un- 
easiness about this incongruity, the very motive of intutUon- 
ism, presupposes first the sharpest conceptual treatment of the 
subjective "world," and then the flagrant reification of the re- 
sulting abstractions. In other words, the indispensable precon- 
dition of dialectical defense of intuitionism is an intellectualism 
of the "vicious" type. 

llie first chapter of the Eaaai having criticized the application 
of magnitude to consciousness, and found that psychol<^cal in- 
tensity has nothing quantitative about it, the second chapter 
proceeds with an analogous criticism of number, and finds that 
psychological variousness has nothing plural about it. The mul- 
tiplidty of material objects is numberor plurality; the various- 
ness of the facts of mind is nothing of the sort. Numerical 
multiplicity is distinct and objective, given or thought in space; 
subjective variousness is indistinct and compenetrating. 

The medium of the facts of consciousness being lapmng dura- 
tion, and not extenabn, they are never simultaneous in the same 
consciousness. But then they cannot be counted; to count is 
to have things together, simultaneously. 'Diat, again, is to have 
them in space. And that, finally, is to have them as objects. 
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Now, the essential nature of p^chic facts U to be subjective and 
not objective. If, thet^ote, you find youndf counting facts 
within a consciousness, you are dduded^ they cannot be what 
you take them for; they can only be (;q>atial) objett*, symbols by 
which you are representing facts that are not objective, — because 
they are subjective ! — fuid not spatial but temporal. 

This statement of the case will satisfy few people as it stands. 
Professor Bergson b aware of this, and he wiU grant that such 
alleged facts of consciousness as you distinguish and count may 
be set in the medium of time rather than in space, if time, as 
well as space, is a homogeneous medium; but time so understood, 
he thinks, turns into space. And time is so understood very 
generally, without any doubt. When we speak of time, says 
Bergson, we are usually thinlring of space; that is, we are thinking 
of a homogeneous medium, a medium, therefore, in which ptychic 
states are aligned or juztaposited, as things are in space, forming 
a distinct multiplicity. 

Hiis is, of course, another aspect of what Beigson regards as the 
same vice, conceptualism, that is discussed in the first chapter of 
the Eatai. An intensive magnitude is a distinct concept, sharply 
bounded; all within is the concept, all without, its other. But no 
psychic fact is sharply bounded; it penetrates the whole conscious- 
ness. The whole consciousness is one with it. We work quantita- 
tively with concepts, always, arithmetically and geometrically. 
But then we work in space, which is enough, says Bergson, to show 
that intensity applied to a psychic fact is not a magnitude, since 
psychic facts are not in space. So here, in the second chapter, 
the elements which one pretends to count and add in time are, in 
order to be counted and added — ^in order merely to be distinguished 
— distinct concepts. Then they are not in time but in space. 

The application of intensive magnitude and of numerical multi- 
plicity to psychic facts is thus the same fallacy in two aspects, 
the fallacy of conceptualism, the nature of which is to substitute 
space for time as the form of mental existence. 

But Professor Bergson is not altogether dogmatic in saying 
that conceptual time is a spatialized symbol of real Ume. He 
goes'o^^o^To"sEow how it is that the nature of real time is 
nothing like conceptual time. Durie, his name^ nr rrsl IJam 
se ems a b ad t erm fo r such a^ use; for the es sence of Ber j^qian's 
**dur^" is__cliwige, while duration in eyery_ other con^crion 
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means )uat the waiting or standing still of the flow of time. Some 
term like "napse" se^ms nearer the idea; ~ ' 

The genetic or empirical theory of space perception regards 
the sensations by which we succeed in forming the notion of space 
as themselves unextended and purely qualitative; extension re- 
sults from their synthesis, as water results from the combination 
of two elements. Bergson remarks that the fact that water is 
neither o:^gen nor hydrogen nor merely both is just the fact 
that we embrace the multiplicity of atoms in a single appercep- 
tion. Eliminate the mind which operates this synthesis and you 
will at the same time annihilate the water qualities so far as they 
are other than o^gen and hydrogen qualities; you wiU, that is, 
annihilate the aspect under which the synthesis of elementary 
parts is presented to our consciousness. For space to arise from 
the coexistence of non-spatial qualities, an act of the mind is 
necessary, embracing them all together and juxtapositing them — 
an act which is a Kantian a priori form of sensibility. 

This act is the conception of an empty homogeneous medium. 
It is a principle of differentiation other than qualitative differ- 
entiation, enabling us to distinguish qualitatively identical simul- 
taneous sensations. Without this principle, we should have per- 
ception of the extended, but we should not have conception of 
space. That is, simultaneous sensations are never absolutely 
identical, because the organic elements stimulated are not identi- 
cal. There are no two points of a homogeneous surface that produce 
the same impression on sight and touch. So there is a real 
qualitative difference between any two simultaneous points. 
This, Bergson says, is enou^ to give us perception of the extended. 
But the conception of space is en outre. The higher one rises in 
the series of intcUigent beings, the more clearly the independent 
idea of a homogeneous space stands out. Space is not so homo- 
geneous for the animal as for us. Directions are not purely 
geometrical; they have their quality. We ourselves distinguish 
our right and left by a natural feeling. We cannot define them. 

Now, the faculty of conceiving a space without quality is not at 
all an abstraction; on the contrary, to abstract presupposes the 
intuition of a homogeneous medium. We know two realities of 
different order, one heterogeneous, that of sen^ble qualities, the 
other homogeneous, whidi is space. The latter enables us to 
make sharp distinctions, to count, to abstract, pethaps even to 
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speak. Everybody regards time as an indefinite liomogmeous 
medium, and yet everybody regards it as different from space. 
Is one, then, reducible to the other? 

The genetic or empirical school tries to reduce the relations of 
^[ten»on to more or less complex relations of succession in dura- 
tion. The relations of situation in space are defined as reversible 
rdations of succession in duration. But succession in duration 
is not reversible. Pure duration b the form of succesnon of con- 
scious states when one refrains from reflectively setting up a 
distinctness between the present state and former states. This 
does not mean being wholly absorbed in the passing sensation or 
idea, nor forgetting former states; but it means organiring them 
instead of juztapodting them; they become like the notes of a 
melody, which, thou^ they succeed each other, are apperceived 
in each other; they interpenetrate like the parts of a living bring. 
Succession, then, can be conceived without distinctness, as a 
mutual penetration, a solidarity, an intimate organization of 
elements each of which, representative of the whole, is distinguish- 
ed and isolated therefrom only for a thou^t capable of abstraction. 
We introduce the idea of space into our representation of pure 
succession; we so juztaposit our states of consciousness as to 
perceive them simultaneously, not in, but beside each other; we 
project time upon space, we express duration in terms of extension. 
Succession then takes the form of a continuous line or of a chain, 
whose parts touch without interpenetratlon, which implies a sim- 
ultaneous b^ore and after instead of a successive — that is, a 
simultaneous succession, which is a contradiction. 

Now, when the genetic school defines the relations of situation 
in space as reversible rriations of succession in duration, it repre- 
sents succession in duration in this self-contradictory way. You 
cannot make out an order among terms without distinguishing the 
terms and comparing the places they occupy, without perceiving 
them, therefore, as juxtaposited. Then to make out an order in 
the terms of a succession is to make the succession a simultaneity. 
So this attempt to represent space by means of time presupposes 
the representation of space. Of space in three dimensions, more- 
over; for the representation of two dimensions — ^that is, of a line — 
implies that of three dimensions: to perceive a line Is to place 
oneself outside it and account for the void surroundiug it. 
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Pure duration is nothing but a succession of qualitative changes 
fusing, mt«rpenetratingt without outlines or tendency to ex- 
ternality by interrelation, without any kinship with number. 
Pure duration is pure heterogeneity. 

No time that can be measured is duration, for heterogeneity 
is not quantity, not measurable. When we measure a minute 
we represent a quantity and ipso f ado exclude a succession. We 
represent sixty oscillations of a pendulum, for instance, all to- 
gether, in one apperception, as we represent sixty points of a line. 
Now. to represent each of these oscillations in succession, just 
as it is produced in space, no recollection of a preceding oscillation 
can enter the representation of any one, for space has kept no 
trace of it. One is confined to the present, and there is no more 
succession, or duration, in such a representation than in that of 
the group as a whole. A third way of representing these oscilla- 
tions is conceivable. Like the first, it involves retention of pre- 
ceding oscillations ; but, unlike the first, it retains preceding oscilla- 
tions in succeeding ones, instead of alongside of them; they inter- 
penetrate and interorganize, as was just said, like the notes of a 
melody. Like the conceptual representation, the intuitional 
involves a multiplicity. A conceptual multiplicity is distinct, 
homogeneous, quantitative, numerical; an intuitive multiplicity is 
indistinct, heterogeneous, qualitative, withoutanalogy with number. 
Now, it is the latter that characterizes reality; and the multipUcity 
that we represent conceptually is only a symbol of the reality 
known to intuition. 

Osdllations of a pendulum measure nothing; they coimt simul- 
taneities. Outside of me, in space, there b only a single position 
of the pendulum; of past positions none remains. Because my 
duration is an organization and interpenetration of facts, I repre- 
sent what I call "past" oscillations of the pendulum at the same 
time that I perceive the actual oscillation. Eliminate the ego, and 
there is only a single position of the pendulum, and no duration. 
Eliminate the pendulum, and there is only the heterogeneous dura- 
tion of the ego. Within the ego is succession without simultaneity 
or reciprocal extemaUty: without the ego, reciprocal externality 
without succession, which can exist only for a conscious spectator 
who remembers the past, and juxtaposits the symbols of the two 
oscillations in an auxiliary space. 

No^, between this succession without externality and this 
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(^ ^"'-•'^ externality without succession a kind of endosmotic commerce 

V^^^^((iA'*^ P*^ on. Although the successive phases of our conscious life 
"'■^'^^^ I interpratetrate, some of them correspond to simultaneous oscilla- 
tions of the pendulum; and since eadi oscillation is distinct — that 
is, one is no vxan wb«i another is produced — ^we come to make 
the same distinctness between the successive moments of our 
conscious life. The oscillations of the pendulum decompose it. 
as it were, into mutually «rtemal parts : hence the erronetHis idea 
of an internal homogeneous duration analogous to space, whose 
identical moments follow eadi other without interpenetrating. 
On the other hand, the peudular oscillations bmefit by the in- 
fluence they have exerted on our conscious life. Thanks to the 
recollection of their collective whole, which our consciousness 
has oifsanized, they are preserved and then aligned; in short, we 
create a fourth dimension of space for them, which we call homo- 
geneous time, and which enables the peudular movement, although 
produced in a certain spot, to be juxtaposited with itself in- 
deflnitely. 

There b a real space, without duration, but in which phenomena 
appear and disappear simultaneously with our states of conscious- 
ness. There is a real duration, whose heterogeneous momoits 
interpenetrate, but each of which can touch a state of the external 
world contemporaneous with it, and so be made separate from 
other movements. From the comparison of these two reaUtiea 
arises a symbolic representation of duration drawn from space. 
The trait conmion to these two terms, space and duration, is 
simultaneity, the intersection of time and space. This is how 
duration comes to get the illusory appearance of a homogeneous 
medium. But time b not measurable. 

Neither is motion, the living E^ymbol of time. Like duration, 
motion b heterogeneous and indivbible. But it b universally 
confused with the space through which the movable passes. The 
succesive positions of the movable are in space, but the motion 
b not in space. Motion b passing from one position to another, 
which operation occupies duration and has reality only for a 
conscious spectator, lliings occupy space; processes occupy dur- 
ation, because they are mental ^oitheses and are unexteoded. 

The synthesis which b motion b obviously not a new deploying 
in another homogeneous medium, of the same positions that have 
been perceived in space; for if it were such an act, the neces^^ 
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for resyntliesis would be indefinitely i^>eated. The c^thesis 
wliidi is motion is a quslitative synthesis, a gradual organizatioD 
of our successive sensations with each other, a unity analogous 
to that of a melodic phrase. The space traversed is a quantity, 
indefinitely divisible; the act by which space is traversed is a 
quality, and indivisible. Agun that endosmotic exdiange takes 
place, as between the melodicaOy organized perception of the 
series of the pendulum's motions and its distinct objective presence 
at each instant. That is, we attribute to the motion the divis- 
ibility of the space traversed; and we project the act upon space, 
implying that outside as well as inside of consciousness the past 
coexists with the present. In space are only parts of space. 
In any point of space where the movable may be considered, 
there is only a position. You would search space in vtuu for 
motion. 

From the fact that motion cannot be in space, Zeno concluded 
wrongly that motion is impossible. But those who try to answer 
his arguments by seeking it also in space, find it no more than he. 
AchiUes overtakes the tortoise because each Achilles step and 
each tortoise step is not a space but a duration, whose nature is 
not addible nor divisible, and whose production therefore does 
not presuppose productions of parts of themselves, ad inHnUtim. 
Their development is not construction. They are entire while 
they are at all, and since the intersections of their terminal 
moments with space are not at equal distances, these intersections 
mU coin<nde, or their spatial relations will be inverted, after a 
certain number of these simultaneities — ^whether of Achilles' st«ps 
or of the tortoise's — with points of the road have been counted; 
in other words, Achilles will have overtaken or outrun the tortoise 
after a certain number of steps. 

To measure the velocity of a motion is simply to find a simul- 
taneity; to introduce this simultan^ty into calculation is to use 
a convenient means of foreseeing a simultaneity. Just as in 
duration there is nothing homogeneous except what does not 
l(q>se, to wit space in which simultaneities are aligned, so the 
homogeneous element of motion is that which least pertains to 
it, to wit the space traversed, which is immobility. 

Science can work on time and motion only on condition of first 
eliminating the essential and qualitative element, duration from 
time, mobility from motion. Treatises on mechanics never de- 
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fine duration itself, but call two intervals of time equal when 
two identical bodies in circumstances identical at tbe commence- 
ment of each of these intervals, and subjected to identical actions 
and influences of every kind, have traversed the same space at 
the end of these intervals. There is no question, in sdence, of 
duration, but only of space and of simultaneities between outer 
change and certain of our psychic states. That duration does 
not enter into natural science is seen in the fact that it all the 
motions of the universe were quicker or slower, then, whereas 
consciousness would have an indefinable and qualitative intuition 
of this change, no scientific formube would be modified, since the 
same number of simultaneities would be produced again in space. 

Analysis of the idea of velocity proves that mechanics has 
nothing to do with duration. If, on a trajectory AB, points M, 
N, P . . . such that AM" MN=NP . . . are reached 
at equal intervals of time, as defined above, and AM etc. are smaller 
than any assignable quantity, the motion is said to be uniform. 
The velocity of a uniform motion is therefore defined without 
appeal to notions other than those of space and simultaneity. 
By a somewhat complicated demonstration" the same is shown 
to be true of the velocity of varying motion. Mechanics necessa- 
rily works with equations, and equations always express accom- 
plished facts. It is of the essence of duration and motion to be 
in formation, so that while mathematics can express any moment 
of duration or any position taken by a movable in space, duration 
^ and motion themselves, being mental syntheses and not things, 
necessarily remain outside the calculation. The movable oc- 
cupies the points of a line in turn, but the motion has nothing 
in common with this line. The positions occupied by the movable 
vary with the different moments of duration; indeed, the movable 
creates distinct moments merely by the fact that it occupies 
different positions; but duration has no identical nor mutually 
external moments, being essentially heterogeneous and indis- 
tinct. 

Only space, then, is homogeneous; only things in space are 
distinctly multiple. There is no succession in space. So-called 
"successive" states of the outer world exist each alone. Their 
multiphcity is real only for a consciousness capable of preservii^ 

IS. Timt ana Fret Iflll, pp. 118-110. 
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it and then juztapositing it with others, thus extemaliziiig them 
by interrelation. They are preserved by consciousness because 
they give rise to facts of consciousness which connect past and 
present by their interpenetrating organization. But one ceases 
when another appears, and so consciousness perceives them in 
the form of a distinct multiplicity, which amounts to aligning 
them in the space where each existed separately. Space used in 
this way is just what is meant by homogeneous time. 

The spatial and the temporal kind of multiplicity are just as 
different as space and the real time that lapses. Spatial multi- 
plicity is always substituted for the temporal kind, io discourse; 
their distinction cannot be expressed in language, because language 
is a product of space so that terms are inevitably spatial. Even 
to speak of "several "conscious states interpenetrating is to charac- 
terize them numerically, and so interrelate and mutually external- 
ize or spatialize them.** On the other hand, we cannot form the 
idea of a distinct multiplicity without considering, parallel to it. 
a quahtative multiphcity. Even in counting units on a homo- 
geneous background, they organize in a dynanuc, qualitative 
way. That is the psycholo^cal explanation of the effect of a 
"marked-down" price. The figures $4.98 have a quality of thdr 
own, or rather the price has, that is quite inexpressible by the 
formula " ii minus 2c. " Quaniity has its quality. 

In a succession of identical terms, then, each term has two 
aspects, spatial and temporal, objective and subjective, one always 
identical with itself, the other specific because of the unique 
quality its addition gives the collective whole of the series. Now, 
motion is just such a "qualifying," the subjective aspect of what, 
objectively, is a succession of identical terms, to wit the movable 
in successive positions. It is alw^s the same movable, but in 
the synthesis, the images of it that memory calls earlier interpene- 
trate with the actual image; the synthesis, the interpenetration, 
is motion. Motion is real, and absolute; it is subjective, however, 
not objective. To represent motion is to objectify it. That is 
what Zeno did, and what everyone must do tor -practical purposes. 
But Zeno's purpose was speculative, and that. Professor Bergson 
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Uiinks, is fatally different. Wlien you objectify motion you deny 
it. for its essence is subjective. Strictly speaking, Zeno was 
right in finding motion unihmkabU; he was wrong only in supposing 
that what is unthinkable is ipso facto impos«ble. 

Evidently, the ego has these two aspects. The ego touches the 
external worid; and its sensations, though fused in each other, 
retain something of the reciprocal externality which objectively 
characterizes their causes. Now, in dreaming, the ^o does not 
touch the external world, and, in dreaming, dme is not homo- 
geneous; we do not measure time, in dreams, but only feel it. 
For sle^ retards the play of <H^;anic functions and modifies the 
surface of communication between the ego and external things. 
But we need not sleep, to be thus withdrawn from environment. 
As I compose this trun of thou^t, the hour strikes. When I 
notice the striking, I know some strokes have sounded which I 
did not notice. I know even their number, four. I know it by 
filling out the "melody," as it were, of which I am now conscious. 
I found the "four" in a way that was not counting, at all. The 
number of strokes has its quality, and anything but four fails to 
suit, differs in quality. A counted four and a felt four are absolute' 
ly different forms of multiplicity, and each is multiplicity. Under 
the ego of clearly-defined and countable states is the real ego 
which it symbolizes, in which succesdon implies fusion and or- 
ganization. The states of this real ego language cannot ame, 
for that were to objectify it and fix its mobility. In giving these 
states the form of those of the symbolic ego, language makes 
them fall into the common domain of space, where they strm^t- 
way become common and impersonal. This common and im- 
personal ego is the social and practical ego; this is the ego that 
uses language. 

To language is due the illusion that qualities are permanent. 
But objects change by mere familiarity. We dislike, in manhood, 
smells and tastes which we call the same as those we liked in 
childhood. But they are not the same. It is only their causes 
that remain the same. The interpenetrating elements of con- 
scious states are already deformed the moment a numerical mul- 
tiplicity is discovered in the confused mass. Just now it had a 
subtle and imique coloration borrowed from its organization in 
developing life; here it is decolored and ready to receive a name. 

This is the error of the associationistic school. Psychology 
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cannot reason concerning facts being accomplished, as it may 
concerning accompliaked facts. The accomplishing of a fact can 
in DO wise enter into discourse. It is unthinkable in precisely 
the same way as motion; or rather, it is the same case. Psycho- 
logy cannot presentthe living egoasan association of terms mutually 
distinct and justaposited in a homogeneous medium.^^ And as- 
sociation is just conceptualism applied to psychology. Its prob- 
lems of personality have to be absurdly stated, in order to be stated 
at all. The terms of such problems deny what the problem posits, 
merely by being terms or names; they name the unnamable and 
define the indefinable. The solution is to cease thinking spatially 
of that which is temporal, to take the other attitude.'" Or, the 
author says here, using merely a different phrase, the solution is 
to substitute the real and concrete ego for its symbolic repre- 
sentation. 

This second chapter of Time and Free Will undertakes to show 
that the successiveness of conscious states makes them uncount- 
able. Simultaneity is indispensable to distinctness, and so ~to : 
number. One can count the spatialized symbols of consdous 
states because these are not successive, but simultaneous. 

Psychic multiphcity is non-numerical in the same sense and for 
the same reason that ps^-chic intensity is non-quantitative, namely 
that it is pure heterogeneity and temporahty. In the foregoing 
report, I have sometimes mitigated the baldness of the paradox 
as it is stated by Bergson, by substituting the term "variousness" 
for "multiplicity," in speaking of psychic facts. After all, it 
was a thankless subterfuge — an impertinence, perhaps, since 
Bergson himself is frank enough to insist that psychic multipHcity 
is as genuine multiplicity as the spatial and material sort. The 
Tbe Uvlug CKO Is a fact-ln-the-accompllahlug. You camiot really discourse 
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difference k Uiat the former is indistinct and the latter distinct. 
But this difference is abysmal — indeed, it is absolute. All the 
power of Bergson's forceful style is concentrated on it. Hie point 
is turned and re-turned in every variety of «q>re8sion. At the 
same time, the common nn^jalieity belonging in both concq>- 
tions is emphasized as much as their difference. The thesis thus 
reduces to this, that two varieties of the same genus are "abso- 
lutely different;" for we are explicitly advised, on one hand, 
that there b a multiplicity which is distinct, and a multiplicity 
which is indistinct; each is multiplicity. And, on the other hand, 
one b numerical and the other "hot no antdogy with number," 

In view of the superior qualities of the mind that is guilty of 
this unreasonableness, the conviction of sincerity which it carries 
tortures the conscientious critic. One cannot approve of the 
intolerant scorn of a certain book, in which Bei^^n's ai^^uments 
are vilified as vain display, mere word-play; but patience is over- 
taxed in finding one's w^ throu^ the plausibility of this clu4>ter. 
The thesis, certainly, may be dismissed from any consideration 
whatever. Because of it, one knows in advance, beyond per- 
adventure, that there is no validity in any argument in its defense. 
Yet, in spite of all, the chapter challenges study; and thorough 
study of it cannot fail to put the truth in clearer li{^t, just because 
its error is so plausible. 

Counting is synthesb, the argument goes; but a synthesized 
succession is not a succession, it is a simultaneity. And simul- 
taneity presupposes spatial determination in the coexistent 
elements. From Bergson's point of view, it is a radical error, 
however universal an error, to regard the relation of simultaneity 
as a temporal determination. In fact, there is no such thing as 
a temporal determination; and every determination, for Bergson, 
not only is not temporal, but is spatial. Like the argument 
about non-quantitative intensity, this argument for non-plural 
multiplicity (save the mark!) turns on the equation of homo- 
geneity with space. But the present argument involves its own 
peculiar fallacy, as well, namely the fallacy which Professor Perry 
describes*' as confiuion of a relation symbolized with the relation 
between q'mbob. I "It is commonly supposed," Perry writes, 
" that when a complex b represented by a formula, the elements 

19. Prtitnl PhUoiophiail Tendeticia, pp. 232-1, 
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of the complex must have the same relation as that which subsista 
between the parts of the formula; whereas, as a matter of fact, the 
formvla as a whole represents or describes a complex other than 
itself. If I describe a as 'to the right of b,' does any difficulty 
arise because in my formula a is to the left oib? If I speak of a 
as greater than b, am I to assume that because my symbob are 
outside one another that a and b must be outside one another? 
Such a supposition would im|^ a most naive acceptance of that 
very ' copy theory ' of knowledge which pragmatism has so severely 
condemned. And yet such a supposition seems everywhere to 
underlie the anti-intellectualist's polemic. The intellect is de- 
scribed as substituting for the interpeuetration of the real terms 
[in an "indistinct" psychic multiplicity] the juxtaposition of 
their symbols; as though analysis discovered terms, and then 
conSerred relations of its own. . . Terms are found in relation, 
and m^ be thus described without any more artificiality, without 
any more imposing of the fonns of the mind on its subject-matter, 
than is involved in the bare mention of a single t^m. 

"... one may mean continuity despite the fact that the 
symbols and words are discrete. The word 'blue' may mean 
blue, although the word is not blue. Similarly, continuity may 
be an arrangement meant by a discontinuous arrangement of 
words and symbols, "f 

So of the simultaneity or coexistence among the conceptual 
symbols by which successive psychic states are counted: there b 
nothing in such a relation among the symbols to fabify the process 
of counting ds a cognitive process whose meaning b a non-simul- 
taneous relation among the psychic facts symbolized. As waa 
noted above," the quantitative determination of psychic 
facts depends soldy on an aspect of homogeneity essential 
to such facts, for which aspect no better evidence is possible than 
thfLt other aspect which Bergson attributes to them, of hetero- 
geneity; for the two conceptions, instead of excluding each other, 
imply each other absolutely. All that is necessary, in order that 
psychic facts should be countable, is that they should possess an 
aspect of homogeneity. And for thb, spatiality is unnecessary; for 
T spatiality is a conception dbtinct from homogeneity. 

Bergson's identification of homogeneity with spatiality is a case 

20. Pp. 42. 43. Cf. alBO below, p. 63. 
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of what Fn^essor Perry calls "definition by initial predication."*^ 
Space is homogeaeous; tiierefore homogeneity is space. As if 
the tact that homogeneity is a diaracter of space were anything 
agiunst its being a character also of time or anything else. The 
following b the justification offered by Bergson for identifying 
homogeneity with space: "If space is to be defined as the homo- 
geneous, it seems that inversely every homogeneous and unbound- 
ed medium will be space. For, homogeneity here consisting in the 
absence of every quality, it is hard to see how two forms of the 
homogeneous could be distinguished from one another. "" The 
first (Jause begs the question by defining space as "the" homo- 
geneous. Such identification of space and homogeneity is the 
point to be proved. The second sentence begs the question again, 
where homogeneity is supposed "here" (i. e. in the case of space) 
to con«st in the absence of every quality. Moreover, as we have 
noted above (p. 43), space possesses a very determinate quality, 
direction, which differentiates it from other homogeneity. 
Finally, it can be true that homogeneity is absence of quality only 
on the Bei^sonian assumptions that quality is exclusively subjec- 
tive, that homogeneity is exclusively objective, and that only the 
subjective is positive. Now, if quality is not objective, judgments 
cannot be made concerning it; but Bergson is constantly making 
such judgments. And to distinguish, in point of homogeneity 
or of positivity, between "the subjective" and "the objective" 
is to reify two equally abstract aspects of positive reality. The 
quality of the homogeneous is doubtiess aimple, and so indefinable. 
But Bergson nowhere ^ows how the homogeneous is less positive 
than the heterogeneous, although the thesis is the sum and sub- 
stance of his philosophy. Lacking further light on the point, one 
can only invoke such experiences as the simple colors, for instance, 
— or, for that matter, any simple quality — for cases of reality as 
positive as any heterogeneity, and, obviously, no less qual- 
ified. And nothing seems easier than the distinction between 
redness, for instance, and spatiality. Bergson's whole dialectic 
rests on reification of such correlative abstractions as homo- 
geneity and heterogeneity, quality and relation etc. in a 
"purity" which not only b not concretely experienced, but 
is not even capable of bdng conceived, because each con- 

31. Oi>.c<(..p. 138. 
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cept drags the other ineluctably into its own definition. If 
either space or homogen^ty were indeed absence of quality, 
they could not be distinguished from time, nor from heterogene- 
ity, nor from anything else; in short, they could not be 
conceived at all. 

The present essay aims to report Bei^son's own work with a 
fair degree of fulness; but it is beyond my plan to follow exposition 
with criticism point by point in the detiuls, even, in some cases, 
when these are of important and wide implication. For discussion 
of Bergson's contention (based on analysis of the idea of velocity, 
as outlined above) that mechanics has nothing to do with timet 
the reader is referred to pages ^5-61 of Peny's Present PhUosopki- 
cal Tendencies. Perry shows, in this passage, that such a con- 
tention, again, depends on "confusing the symbol with what it 
means. To one who falls into this confusion, it may appear that 
an equation cannot refer to time because the structure of the 
equation itseU is not temporal; because the symbob are simul- 
taneously present in the equation. But if 1 is one of the terms of 
the equation, and t means time, then the equation means a 
temporal process. Furthermore, an equation may define a 
relation, such as > , <, or >, between temporal quantities, in which 
case the full meaning of the equation is still temporal. For 
changes, events, or even pure intervals, may stand in non-tempo«U 
relations, such as those above, without its in the least vitiating 
their temporality. " 

Bergson's solution of Zeno's paradoxes is another detaU of this 
chapter which is of a good deal of interest; but it apphes no new 
principle to the support of the impossibility of counting psychic 
facts. Without a clearer conception of the commerce or inter- 
section between time and space, which he characterizes only by 
the name of "simultaneity," his reply to Zeno leaves the question 
of the divisibility of time as problematic as ever. Achilles out- 
strips the tortoise, he says, "because each of Achilles' steps and 
each of the tortoise's steps are indivisible acts in so far as they are 
movements, and are different magnitudes in so far as they are 
space."** They are indivisible in the same sense in which a 
living oi^anism is indivisible: if you divide them, no division i» a 
part of that which v>as. But the trouble is that they are dixivibU 

23. TimtandFret WUl. p. 113. 
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also in the same sense in which the organism is divisible. It b the 
. most extravagant of assumptione that analysis of a living body 
^ into right and left etc. — wbidi, to be sure, is serviceable to activity 
upon it — ^is, because of its service to action, not a character of the 
object itself. And of motion the same sort of analysb is a pat«it 
fact of experience: there is an earlier, middle and latter phase. 
The possibility of this patent fact is the crux of the problem. No 
^Aant answer to Zeno is satisfactory to everybody. I shaU 
refer the reader to Professor Fullerton's treatment of the para- 
doxes, in Chapter XI of his System t^ Metapkyaict, as the solution 
i^ch seems to me to be at the same time the moat closely related 
of any that I know, to Bergson's. and free of Bergson's error. 
Bergson's solution has at least this element of truth, that Zeno 
confuses the space traversed with something else concerned in 
every case of motion. Fullerton makes a distinction between 
any actual experience of space or time, and the possibility of 
indefinite^ magnified substitutes for such experience; and shows 
a way in which motion can be rdegated to the former ("apparent" 
space) and denied to the latter ("real" space) without either 
delving reality to motion or infinite divisibility to real space and 
time. 

Bergson's differentiation of temporal succession from spatial 
seriality gets all its cogency from an exclusive attention, when 
consciousness is concerned, to the aspects of heterogeneity (quality) 
and compenetration (continuity) which consciousness shows; and, 
when space is concerned, to ita aspects of homogeneity (quantity) 
and juxtaposition of parts (discreteness). As always, with corrd- 
ative abstractions. Bauson reifies them: they exclude each other, 
for him, whereas, in truth, they imply each other, entering into 
each other's definition so that each is unthinkable accept by means 
of the other. Time is continuous, Bergson insists ri^tly; but 
jumps to the conclusion that therefore time is not discrete. Time 
is heterogeneous, therefore not homogeneous. Space is discrete 
(its parts spread out), therefore not continuous; homogeneous, 
therefore not heterogeneous. If any demonstration is necessary 
that these terms do imply each other, instead of excluding each 
other, the case of heterogeneity and homogeneity is only the case 
of resemblance and difference (cf. page 44). In regard to the 
heterogeneity of space, its differentiation by way of direction 
must not be forgotten. As for the other pair of terms, continuity 
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can manifest itself only in extenao, and discreteness requires a 
separating medium. 

Wherever Bergson objects to expressing time in terms of space, 
tbe real objection is to the expression of time in terms of homo- 
geneity. This he would not only admit, but insist upon. But 
his demonstration that homogeneity b a character exclusively 
spatial is a petOio principii.** Of the attempt to measure a minute. 
he writes as follows: "I say, e. g., that a minute has just elapsed, 
and I mean by this that a pendulum, beating the seconds, has 
completed sixty oscillations. K I picture these sixty oscillations 
to myself all at once, by a single mental perception, I exclude by 
hypothesis the idea of a succession. I do not think of sixty strokes 
which succeed one another, but of sixty points on a fixed line, 
each one of which symbolizes, so to speak, an oscillation of the 
pendulum. If, on the other hand, I wish to picture these sixty 
oscillations in succession, but without altering the way they are 
produced in space, I shall be compelled to think of each osdllatiou 
to the exclusion of the recollection of the preceding one, for space 
has preserved no trace of it; but by doing so I shall condemn 
myself to remain forever in the present; I shall give up the attempt 
to think a succession or a duration. " 

Notwithstanding his acuteness as a psychologist, Bergson misses 
the nature of the apperception both of sixty points on a line and of 
sixty oscillations of a pendulum. And the impossibiUt^ of count- 
ing psychic facts depends on this misapprehension. He misses 
the fact that an apperception of sixty points on a line includes, 
as an essential feature, the ^^rio^ order, the here-and-there deter- 
mination (a distinctive qualitative determination) of this spatial 
fact. And he misses the fact that an apperception of a non- 
spatial rhythm includes, as an essential feature, the successive 
order, the earlier-and-later determination, of this p^chic tact. 
Now, seriality is not succession, if you like, excq)t in so far as 
f each is order. But this is no more than to say that the two 
orders, time and space, are distinguishable — are two, in fact. 
It is not the sli^test obstruction to conceiving each as order, and 
as numerically determined. For there is no evidence exc^t 
Bergson's fundamental fallacy of "definition by initial predica- 
tion," to show why homogenaty and order, as such, are exclu- 

24. Of. abovB. p. 58. 
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sively spatial. The discreteness of parts of space is thinkable 
only by the intervening spaces: space is as continuous (as "com> 
penetrative") as time.** On the other hand, the compenetration of 
time is not only nothing againtt its divi«biUty, but divisibiUty 
and compenetration (in the only rigorous meaning the word wiU 
bear, that is, continuity) are indispensable to each other, inverse 
aspects of each other. You can divide only what is connected. 
as you can connect only what is distinct. Time, then, is as 
discrete as space. 

For every instance of temporal "compenetration," and "soli- 
darity," its perfect spatial analogue is plain to the inspection of 
anyone who will only look that way, to anyone whose attention 
ia not hypnotized by an ulterior purpose to its exclusion.** Tina 
the melodic phrase is present in each of its parts as much as, and 
no more than, the mosaic figure is present in each of its parts. 
"Hie "felt four" of the clock strokes is felt as four not otherwise, 
I think, than a four which might figure in the pattern of a frieze. 
The same limitations, moreover, apply to such felt multiplici^, 
whether of rhythm or of pattern. It must be a relatively simple 
complex, to be apperceived, in either case. You could not feel 
fifty, and the difficulty is the same difficulty in time as in space. 
One measures a minute or a century just as one measures an inch 
or the distance from the earth to the sun: the indispensable con- 
dition is the continui^ and homogendty which belong to both 
quantities. 

The proposition that oscillations of a pendulum measure 
nothing, but count simultaneities apparently means that oscilla- 
tions, as physical facts, have no duration of their own, and so 
cannot overhe duration as a unit of measurement. This would 
at least be an intelligible, even if a false, representation; but, if 
oscillations cannot measure, how can they count? What is just 
that difference between counting and measuring, by virtue of 
which that which can count cannot measure? Simultaneity 
. Bergson d^ines as the intersection of space and time. Now, 
counting, as weJl as measuring, implies a continuum. Measuring, 
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certainly, if it is theoretically perfect, can apply only to a continu- 
um; but counting, which obviously presupposes discret^iess, 
then requires also the indispensable condition and correlative of 
discreteness, which is continuity. The intersection of space and 
time thus evidently involves equal continuity and discreteness in 
both; if they can intersect, and their intersections are countable, 
each is both countable and measurable. Hie "purely" temporal 
phenomena of our conscious life, althou{^ interp^ietrating, 
"correiqwnd individu^ly" to an oscillation of the pendulum, 
which, though a "purely" spatial phenomenon, "occurs at the 
same time with" the former. Such "endosmotic commerce" 
between psychical and physical events seems to be decisive for a 
leal community of nature between their respective forms, time 
and space — such, for instance, as comnKin homogeneify and 
continuity. 
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Bei^son regards knowledge of oneself as the optimal case of 
knowing; oaeselft he thinks, is the sample of reality which best 
serves for an acquaintance with the nature of reality in general. 
"The existence of which we are most assured and which we know 
best is unquestionably our own, for of every other object we have 
notions which may be considered external and superficial, whereas, 
of ourselves, our perception is internal and profound. "" It is this 
perfect or optimal relation of identity or inwardness — which one 
bears to oneself — that is the condition of true (i. e. intuitive) 
knowledge. And in this case we find existence to be a perpetual 
flow of transition. That we think of our states as distinct from 
each other is due to the fact that reflection on one's own existence 
is, unlike the flow of that existence itself, necessarily discontinuous. 
It is only now and then that motives arise which turn the attention 
to the self as an object, like others, for examination. The flow of 
change is not uniform, to be sure. It is quite imperceptible to 
our reflective attention most of the time, but if it ever ceased, we 
should at that moment cease to east. Only the relatively sudden 
and interesting periods of transition get our attention. Then we 
see a new "state of constnousness" which we add to the others 
that we have mentally strung together in a temporal line. So we 
concave of our history as the sum of elements as distinct as beads 
on a string. 

This intdlectualistic view of the self eliminates the peculiar 
characteristic of its reality, namely, its duration, or the flow of its 
change. like a snowball, accumulating its substance as it rolls, 
duration goes on preserving itself in incessant change that accumu- 

27. CreaUtt BtoliMimi p, 1. 
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lates aU its past. Time, Bergson says, is the very stu£f the psycho- 
logical life is made of. "There is, moreover, no stuff more resistant 
nor more substantial. "** 

Life and inertia or matter are two antagonistic principles or 
tendencies. Life is the positive and active principle; reality and 
duration are predicable only of life. Matter is an "inversion" or 
"interruption" of life; its value is negative to life and to reality. 
"All that which seems positive to the physicist and to the geomet- 
rician would become, from this new point of view, an interruption 
or inversion of true posiUvity, which would have to be defined 
in p^dtological terms."'° Matter is a determination of reality in 
much the same sense as that in which the reality of the Platonic 
idea suffers diminution under the influence of the principle of 
not-being, resulting in a world of sensible experience or of appear- 
ance. Bergson points out that the real in Plato is the timeless, 
motionless, definite idea, and the relatively unreal is the ever- 
changing "infinite" of indefinable datum of experience! to which 
duration is essential. Bergson reverses the Platonic metaphysics: 
reality is the ever-changing and indefinable; rather, it is change 
itself. "There are no things, there are only actions." 
". . things and states are only views, taken by our mind, of 
becoming."^" The principle antagonistic to reality gives rise to 
the timeless, definite concept, which is a view or appearance of 
reality operated by intelligence in the service of action. As our 
practical interests break up the continuum of time into discrete 
states, so they break up the continuum of matter into distinct 
bodies. The active antagonism of time, which is pure quality or 
heterogeneity, and space, which is pure quantity or homogeneity, 
results in the world of our experience, comprising "states" of 
consciousness and things or objects. 

The relation between life and matter in the evolution of the 
world, Bergson represents by the figure of a generation of steam in 
a boiler.*' Life, the positive principle, streams or flows, hke the 
steam, by the force which is its very nature. In its course, this 
vital impetus is checked, as a jet of steam is checked, by its con- 
densation, and falls back upon itself in drops, retarding, but not 
annihilating, the flow. But we are warned that the figure must be 

28. IbUt., p. 4. 
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corrected in that the intemiptioD or inversion of the impetus is 
due to a principle inherent in the impetua itself, not to an external 
determination. If there were such an external principle, the two 
would seem coordinate in reahty, but the reality of matter is as 
the reality of rett, which, as the negation of motion, is nothing 
positive, yet is not a mere naught. 

Sometimes, in reading Bergson, it seems very clear that reality 
and matter must exclude each other, since one is the negatioD of 
the other; and perception and conception, whose object is matter, 
are not knowledge, because that object is unreal. Moreover, not 
only is the stuff of reality that juychic proceig which is life and 
lapsing time, but there is no stuff more resistant nor more sub- 
stantial. And in numerous other ways the mutual exclusion of 
reality and matter seems quite fundamental to Bergsonism. One 
can never remain long in any security about this, however. If 
Bergsonism b Platonism reversed, it is natural that the peculiar- 
ities of the hitter should reappear in some form. Platonic not- 
being is much too important and too active to be denied a coequal 
positivity with being. Over and above these "worlds," moreover, 
there is that one in which we live, with a third status. Periiaps it 
is this which is most like Bergsonian matter — "nothing positive, 
yet not a mere naught"! In the letter from which I have already 
quoted. Monsieur Bergaon wrote me, concerning a previous paper 
of mine:" "You give me the ciioice between 'yes' and *no,' 
whereas I cannot respond with either, but must mix them. In ' 
each particular case, the 'yes' and 'no' have to be ^>portioned, 
and this is just why the philosopl^ I adhere to is susceptible of 
improvement and progress. For instance, you find that my 
premises lead to this conclusion: 'Matter has no duration; but 
duration is anonymous with reality; therefore matter is not real.' 
But, to my mind, matter has exactly the same reality as rest, whicli 
exists only as negation of motion, yet is something other than 
absolute nothingness. All that is positive in my 'vital impetus' 
is motion; stoppage of this motion constitutes materiality; the 
latter, ther^ore, is nothing positive, yet not a mere naught, 
absolute nothingness being no more stoppage than motion. " 

If one seek (it is not to be found, I think, in Bergson's writings) 
an explanation of this abatement or diminution of the Han vitat, 

32. Jour. Phil. PiV- anaSei. Mtth.. Vol. V, No. 22. 
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this tendency toward rest, the problem turns into the very ancient 
problem of the polarity of being in subject and object. In Ftaton- 
ism, matter arises as product of an eternal antagonism between two 
coeval principles, the Idea and Not-being. Not-being is thus 
something efficient, something that is capable of entering as a 
factor, together with the Idea, into a product, the Sensible Object. 
The truth is, therefore, that Not-being is something very re^: it 
is something because it does something. It is as real as the Idea, 
because it is as efficient as the Idea. And in the Bergsonian 
creative evolution there often seems just such an antagonism as 
this, between two coordinate, efficient, and therefore real 
principles. Thus : " The impetus of life ... is confronted 
with matter, that is to say, with the movement that is the inverse 
of its own."** And: "Life as a whole . . , will appear as 
a wave which rises, and which is opposed by the descending 
movement of matter."** But, as wiUi Plato, so with Bei^son, 
dubbing the hated principle "Not-being" or "Negation of Positive 
Redity" hardly avails against the soundness of its claim to 
positivity. And the case is not different if the "ilan vital" is a 
self-limited absolute instead of an eternal dualism: the philoso- 
pher's selection of one of the two coefficients or poles of this self- 
polarised absolute, rather than the other, to be snubbed, is arbi- 
trary, instinctive, personal. With Plato it is one, with Bergson 
the other ; no logical principle determines it, in either case. 

On no other point, I believe, is criticism of Bergson so clamorous 
or so unanimous as on his conception of matter. Without doubt, 
his conception of matter is obscure. Time and space (terms 
equivalent for Bergson, to life and matter) being essentially antag- 
onistic, must essetUiaUy imply each other; and if so, do they not 
stand in the same rank as real existences? In what sense, then, 
is either real and the other unreal, ezc^t by an arbitrary 
The ontological obscurity has its corresponding epistemologic^ 
obscurity as to the cognitive status of knowledge of matter, which 
is the crux of Bergson's philosophy. Instinct is suited to life and 
duration; intelligence, to matter and space. Science says many 
things about time, but affords no acquaintance with time itself. 
The duration of the unit of time is a matter of indifference to the 
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meaning and value of any scientific [ormula.** For example, if 
this unit were made infinity, and the physical process represented 
by the formula were thus regarded as infinitely quick, t. e. an 
instantaneous, timeless fact, the instantaneity of the fact would 
be irrelevant to any truth expressed by the formula. The only 
truth the formula expresses is a system of relations, which remuns 
the same for any unit of time. Science knows no past or future, 
nothing but an incessantly renewed instantaneous present, without 
substance. The conclusions of science are pven in the premises, 
mathematically; the world of science is a strict determinism. In 
the real world of consciousnesa, on the other hand, — ^knowledge 
of which can only be acquaintance with it — the future is essentially 
contingent and unforseeable, for each new phase is an absolute 
creation, into which the whole past b incorporated without 
determining it. 

The active prindple of life Bergson describes by the phrase 
tendency to create. Its movement is a creative evolution. Life 
flows, or, as we have said, rolls on like a snowball, in an unceasing 
production of new forms, each of which retuns, while it modifies 
and adds to, all its previous forms. But the figure of the snowball 
soon fails. One of the most significant facts of the creative evolu- 
tion of life is the division of its primitive path into divei^ent paths. 
The prinutive ilan contains elementary virtualities of tendency 
which can abide together only up to a certain stage of their devd- 
opment. It is of the nature of a tendency to break up in 
divergent elementary tendencies, as a fountain-jet sprays out. 
As the primitive tendency develops, elements contained in it 
which were mutually compatible in one and the same primitive 
organism, being still in an undeveloped stage, become incompatible 
as they grow. Hence the indefinite bifurcation of the forms of 
life into realms, phyla, genera, species, individuals. It is a cardinal 
error, Bergson thinks, to regard vegetative, instinctive and intel- 
lectual life, in the Aristotelian manner, as successive stages in 
one and the same line of development. They represent three 
radically different lines of evolution, not three stages along the 
same line. 

A tendency common to aU life is to store the constantly diffused 
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solar energy in reservoirs where its equilibrium is unstable. This 
tendency, of alimentation, is complementary to the tendency to 
resolve equilibrium of potential energy by sudden, explosive 
release of energy in actions. As the primitive organism developed 
(undoubtedly an ambiguous form, partaking of the characters of 
both the animal and the vegetable) these two tendencies became 
mutually incompatible in one and the same form of life. Those 
forms which became vegetables owe their differentiation from 
ancestral forms to a preponderant leaning toward the manufacture 
of the explosive, as the animal owes its animality to a leaning 
toward the release of energy in sudden and intermittent actions. 

The vegetable, drawing its nourishment wherever it may find 
it, from the ground and from the air, has no need of locomotion. 
The animal, dependent on the vegetable or on other animals for 
food, must go where it may be found. The animal must move. 
Now, consciousness emei^es pari jxusu with the ability to act, 
and torpor is charactCTistic of fixity. The humblest organism is 
conscious to the extent to which it can act freely. Actions may 
be effective either by virtue of an excellence in the use of instru- 
ments of action or by virtue of an excellence in adapting the 
instrument to the need. Action may thus assume either of two 
very different characters, the one instinctive, self-adaptive reac- 
tion, the other intelligent manufacture. The two tendencies have 
bifurcated within the animal realm. One path reaches its present 
culmination in certain hymenoptera (e. g. ants, bees, wasps), the 
other in man. 

Thus the development of instinct in man has become subor- 
dinate; human consciousness is dominated by inteUigence. Hence 
the universality of the vice of intellectualism in philosophy. Man, 
because he is dominated by intelligence, supposes intelligence to 
be coextensive with consciousness, whereas it is only one of the 
elementary tendencies which consciousness comprises, and the 
one which is impotent to know the flow of reality. Spencer's 
evolutionism affords no acquaintance with the reality of life. 
His so-called evolution starts with the already evolved. Hence 
all it reaches is the made, the once-for-all, the timeless. It is 
merely a biological theory, and no advance over positive .science. 
It is not a philosophy. 

Having shown the origin of intelligence in the more extensive 
principle of life, and limited its sphere of operation to inert matter. 
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the author turns to the nature of instinct. The greater part of 
the psychic life of living beings that are charact«risticaUy in- 
stinctive Bergson believes to be states which he describes as 
knowledge in which there is no representation. ** "Representation 
is stopped up by action."" A purely instinctive action would be 
indistinguishable from a mere vital process. When the chick, 
for example, breaks the shell, it seems merely to keep up the motion 
that has carried it through the embryonic life. But neither 
instinct nor intelligence is ever pure, and we have in ourselves a 
vague experience of what must happen in the consciousness of an 
animal acting by instinct. We have this experience in phenomena 
of feeling, in unrefiecting sympathies and antipathies. "Instinct 
b sympathy. If this empathy could extend its object and also 
reflect upon itself, it would give us the key to vital operations. 
. . . Intuition, to wit, instinct that has become disinterested, 
self-conscious, capable of reflecting uptm its object and of enlai^g 
it indefinitely, leads us into the very inwardness of life ... It 
is true that this ssthetic intuition . . . attuns only the 
individual, but we can conceive an inquiry turned in the same 
direction as art, which would take life in general for its object. "" 

In Matter and Memory, mind is represented as varying, in its 
states, between two limits, "pure perception, " which is just action, 
and "dreaming. " The limit of action is where the rflle of mind 
ceases, the vanishing-point of knowledge,. But at the other limit, 
dreaming, mind is in full swing, having freed itself, by an inner 
tension, from the obstructive influence of body. Far from van- 
ishing at this limit, as at the other, knowledge is here at its apogee. 
It is here "pure." 

It is important for Bergson to recognize an organic connection 
(obstrucUve to mind, as he Platonically conceives) between mind 
and body, in order that he may establish the possibility of the state 
of "pure perception," in which mind activity coincides with 
bodily activity by a yielding, relaxed concurrence with the latter's 
influence. Mind is here pas^ve; its ri^le in the life of the organism 
ceases in this state. But it is equally important, for the onto- 
kgical independence of mind, that at the "dreaming" pole the 
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tension whicli b the very constitution of its knowing should free 
mind from bodily influence. This tension, at its ideal limit, must 
so disconnect the mind from the body that the former becomes 
impotent, as Bergson says, for any efficiency in the physical world. 
It seems to be, to all intents and purposes, a disembodied state. 
Knowledge having then no possible end in action is clearly its own 
end. Intellection is a utility, operating in the world of matter; 
knowledge is absolute, self-centered identity of subject and object. 
Such, I suppose, is God's "thought of thou^t" in Aristotle's 
conception. 

This fluctuation of the relation between mind and body, from a 
connection which is vital to absolute disconnection, is a reappear- 
ance of the ambiguity discussed on pages 66-7. At one moment the 
world seems a Platonic dualism; in the next, a self -limited or 
polarized absolutism, like Fichte's or Hegel's. Whatever the 
"ideal limit" of mind's cognitive "tension" may be conceived to 
be, there ought to be no question of more and less, in the matter 
of disconnectedness, strictly speaking. We do not understand 
movement from connection to disconnection, through intermediate 
stages, as mind is here represented to move, in its states of 
knowledge. First mind must be like a certain part of matter, so 
that it can rebound by its "tension" from a certun other part; 
and then, as soon as it has rebounded, what would be true of the 
thing that could do this must suddenly become untrue of it, pre- 
sumably because of the reboimd, no other reason being assignable 
to account for the ensuing disconnection with matter. One bit of 
matter can rebound from another, but it is then as much connected 
with matter as before. We do not understand how mind, when it 
has thus rebounded from one particular material attachment 
thereby becomes materially unattached. 

This is nevertheless a suggestive scheme of relation. It seems 
to me to be marred with one radical fault : these limits of knowledge 
are wrongly related. Their negation of each other should be the 
opposition of antipodes, not of contradictories. The difference is 
the radical difference between implication and exclusion. They 
do not exclude each other, but imply each other. Each vanishes 
without the other. 

In activity, there is externalized motion on one hand and 
resistance, or virtual reaction, on the other. Action and reaction 
are cases of polarity; they are necessary to each other to give each 
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other fonn. In the cognitive subject, reaction that were 
purely virtual, without exteroalining implication, would be inde- 
tenninate dreaming; motion that were purely externalized. 
without implication of inner virtuality, would be indeterminate 
activity. Now, anything that is indeterminate or formless simply 
is not, if being has any significance whatever; for formless sig- 
nificance is a contradiction; certainly the significance of ai^thing 
would constitute a formal aspect of it. " Pure " matter or quantity 
is pure nothing, in the sense that it is quantity of nothing. These 
"pure" limits thus snuff themselves out. And variation between 
them is not a progression from not-being to being or vice versa, not 
a strengthening or weakening of the variable function's essence. 
Such a notion depends on the absurdity of a not-being that can do 
things to being, with fluctuating prepotenqr in the struggle t 
Strengthening and weakening — degree in any guise — has no appli- 
cation to essence. In any phase, that is, knowledge is itself and 
nothing else; it caimot be more or less itsdf . 

lliat which varies ccaicomitantly with the variations in complex- 
ion of consciousness, is the <^namic relation between subject and 
object. It may be expressed as variation of ratio between virtual 
and real action. At each pole activity vanishes, and consciousness 
with it. At one pole, where the ratio is zero, it vanishes in the 
direction of "real" or externalized action, which means that the 
subject meets no opposing negativity, and so no object; the relation 
of activity is extinguished through lack of one of its terms. At the 
other pole, where the ratio is infinity, action vanishes in the direc- 
tion of "virtuality. " And this means that in the subject there is 
no positivity, no subjectivity, to oppose to universal negativity or 
objectivity. The result is the same extinction of the relation 
through lack of a term, A subject term is lacking in one case, 
an object in the other. 

Knowledge, for Bergson, corresponds only to the ratio infinity, 
of virtual to real action; all other ratios between them are less 
than knowledge. To this I object that infinite virtuality is inde- 
terminate virtuality, which is a naught reached In the oppo^te 
way from that naught which is infinite andiDdeterminate actuality. 
Indeterminate action is nothing, and so is indeterminate knowl- 
edge. Identification of knowledge with any specific value of the 
ratio of virtual to real action is not determined by any logical 
principle. When a function varies between a positive and a 
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negative pole, neither pole is an apogee where the function U 
most itself. On the contraiy, as in the variation of an including 
angle) each pole is a limiting position in which the essential 
nature of the vanable is extii^ished. Nor is it most itself mid- 
way between the poles, nor at any other privileged position, for 
it is absolutely and fully itself, and nothing else, in every phase. 
The genuineness of a state of awareness would then depend also 
on the genuineness of the reciprocity between the terms of this 
dynamic ratio. Where they are not distinct, where subject and 
object are identical, awareness vanishes through lack of a quan- 
titative coefficient, a^ it vanishes at each pole through lack of 
a qualitative coefficient. In other words, knowledge of a thing 
by itself, like action of a thing on itself, b a cancelation of terms 
of opposite sign, a contradiction, and the subject and object, wheUter 
of action or of consciousness, are easenUaUy external to eack o ther. 

Bergson is treating consciousness as such as if it could be more 
or less conscious, as, indeed, a conscious subject may be. That is, 
he is treating consciousness as if it could be of a nature more or 
less aware or cognitive; he is treating variations of phase as if they 
were augmentations and diminutions of essence; he is treating 
quality quantitatively, an error which would not have been possible 
if he had adhered to the purely conceptual -distinction between 
quality and quantity. And he is treating the variations of cog- 
nitive complexion or phase as if they depended on variations in a 
certain relation (the mutual externality of subject and object) 
which is invariable and absolute—incapable, that is, of degree. 

"This book," says the first sentence of Matter and Memory, 
"affirms the reality of spirit and the reality of matter." Lower 
in the same page, however, it is explained that "Matter, in our 
viewjisan aggregate of 'images. ' And by 'image' we mean a certain 
existence which is more than that which the idealist calls a repre- 
setUaHon, but less than that which the realist calls a thijtg, — an 
existence placed half-way between the 'thing' and the 'represen- 
tation. * . . . the object exists in itself, and, on the other hand, 
the object is, in itself, pictorial, as we perceive it; image it is, but 
a self-existing image (xtp- vii, viii). 

"... memory ... is just the intersection of mind 
and matter . . . the psychical state seems to us to be . . . 
immensely wider than the cerebral state . . . our cerebral 
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state coDtains more or kss of our mental state in the measure that 
we led off our psychic life into action or wind it up into pure 
knowledge . . . our p^vhic life may be lived at different 
heights, now nearer to action, now further removed from it" 
(pp. xii, xiii, xiv). 

Hie "intersectioQ of mind and matter" suggests a profound 
dualism, and this Bergscnt acknowledges to be essential to his 
theory. It is true that no opportunity is lost, to discount the 
reality of matter; but the relations which it sustains to mind aie 
Buc^ as can exist only between terms whose reality is oofirdinate. 
Perception is just that biological reactive function of material 
oiganism engaged with material stimulus, which every psycInJc^- 
ical text-book proclaims it to be. But the actual conscious state 
always has memory in it, as wdl as perception; or rather, the state 
as consoous is nothing but memory; perception itself, "pure" 
perception, is action pure and simple, and not cognitive at all. 

This is an abuse of the word "perception, " but the epbtemology 
can show a good deal of reason. After all, our perc^Uons (as we 
csQ the states of mind in which we are involved with a material 
stimulus) mean something, necessarily. They mean tomething, I 
insist, the strangest of them. We sometimes speak otherwise, 
saying that an object of perception means nothing to ua. But, I 
submit, this is only a manner of speaking. A state that meant 
nothing, absolutely, were genuinely btank, empty, contentless; and 
there is no difference, I take it, between a state without content and 
a state that is unconscious. Well, then, meaning something, as a 
conscious state must, what does it mean? Bergson, I am sure, is 
ri^t in holding that to mean is to recognise, to recall, to remember. 
This makes of every concrete perceptive state, so-called, a rudi- 
mentaiy deduction, a genuine syllogism, a woric of intdlect. Hie 
major premise is a memoiy; the minor is an immediate reactive, 
smsori-motor datum; the conclusion ia the subsumption of the 
IHesent datum under the memory, llius: He experience to 
which I attach the name "orange" has such and such characters 
(remembered major premise); the present reactive state has these 
diaractera (perceptive datum, minor premise) ; therefore this state 
b a case of the orange experience. Tbe only difficulty is the nature 
of the process of subsumption of the present datum with the 
tuemoiy. Tlie present datum in its purity as present is a reaction 
merdy, an event in the physical worid. Its nature owns nothing 
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psychical. What commerce, then, cao it have witli mind? To 
caU its commerce with mind "subsumption " is to give a label to 
s problem. To call memoty the "intersection" of the phyucal 
world with mind aeems another label, of a metaphorical sort, for 
the same problem. 

But, for the present, let us hear the doctrine. To my thinking, 
it is Bei^son's best work, imd full of illuminating miggeation. To 
the radical dualist, it should be completely satisfactory. As an 
adherent of a certain double-aspect conception of the body-mind 
relation, I shall eventually propose a correction and completion, 
vety radical, certainly, but all that is necessary to make Beigson's 
treatment ot this problem of the hi|^est interest and value to 
myself. 

The body, then, in Bergson's theory, yes, the brain itself, is no 
producer, repositoiy nor reproducer of any element of consrious- 
ness. The body is a center of reaction, and nothing else. "The size, 
shape, even the color, of external objects is modified according as 
my body approaches or recedes from them, . . . the strength 
of an odour, the intensity of a sound, increases or diminishes with 
distance; finally, . . . this very distance represents, above 
all, the measure in which surrounding bodies are insured, in some 
sort, against the immediate action of my body. In the degree 
that my horizon wid^is, the images whicli surround me seem to be 
painted upon a more uniform background and become to me more 
indifferent. The more I narrow this horizon, the more the objects 
which it circuni8cr3>es space themselves out distinctly according 
to the greater or less ease with which my body can touch and move 
them. Hiey send back, then, to my body, as would a mirror, its 
eventual influence; th^r take rank in an order corresponding to the 
growing or decreasing powers of my bocfy. The objedt which sur- 
round my body refied Ha j>o$9&^ atAion upon 0iem."** Cut a 
sensory nerve, and the reactive process is destroyed, and with it, 
percq)tion. "Change the objects, or modify th«r rdation to my 
body, and everjrthing is changed in the interior movements of my 
perceptive centres. But everything b also dianged in 'my per- 
ception. ' My perception b, then, a function of these molecular 
movements; it depends upon them."** "What then are these 
movements? . . . they are. within my body, the movem«ita 
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intended to prepare, while b^pnuung it, the i«action of my body to 
the action of external objects . . . th^ foreahadow at each 
successive moment its virtual acts. "** It may seem that my reac- 
tion to a body is the same whether I perceive it visually or tactually 
or otherwise. But movements externally identical may differ 
internally; there is a different organization of the same gross 
function with different microscopic functions. The meaning has 
ultimately an important sameness, since meaning is a function of 
biological adjustment. But different inner organisations are still 
the explanation of different ways of perceiving what is, in lUl 
biologically important respects, the same object. 

Serious fault has been found** with Bei^son's attempt to estab- 
lish, by scientific research in the subject of apha«a, the ontobfpcal 
independence of spirit, the seat of memory, from body. But on 
other grounds than sudi scientific investigation the issue of this 
attempt appears to me at best a futile adiievement; tor the result 
is in any case the reinstatement, untouched, of that problem of all 
radical dualism, a problem which Bergson solves only by metaphor 
whose brilliance may be luminous itself, but has no illumination 
for the problem, which is how reactive states are also conscious. 

There is a theory which relates consciousness and matter to each 
each other as the opposite sides of a surface in relief. The objec- 
tion to this "double aspect" theory that has weighed most, in 
criticism, is that the ground of the parallelism between convexity 
and concavity — to wit, a logical implication of each other — ^is obvi- 
ously absent in the parallelism of consciousness and matter. 
Whatever parallelism experience actually finds between them is not 
deducible from either concept: there is nothing in the definition of 
the sensation blue to suggest an afferent nervous current; nothing 
in the latter to suggest a sensation. They are incommensurate. 
But when you conceive convexity, in that fact you conceive con- 
cavity also, and vice versa. They are related as plus and minus. 
The objection appeab to analysis of the definition of consciousness 
or of matter, or challenges the advocate of the theory to stu(^ his 
sensation or his neural process and see if there be in either of them 
anything of the other. 

A difficulty which immediately uises when this challoige is 

41. Ibtd., p. 10. 

42. Hugh S, R. BlUot'B Modern SeitttC* «nd UM IlltMont of Preftsior Btrgsim, 
pp. 98 ff. 
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accepted haa been understood to be decisive agunst the theory. It 
is this: Any definition of consdousness which the advocate of the 
theory may propose as the concept to be analyzed must, in order to 
fulfil the first requirement of logical definition, be in terms of that 
which is not consciousness. And this seems to the critic to beg the 
question. If you define consciousness so, he objects, you make its 
definition imply matter; but there is then nothing cS consciousnesa 
in it; what you have got is only matter. That is to assume an 
equation between them. You state the value of x in terms of y, 
but then you haven't got x, but only y. It is otherwise with terms 
that really have the correlation you claim tor consciousness and 
matter. Thus you can equate convexity with concavity in terms 
of either alone, as m = — ( — m). In this there is no assumption. 
But what you say of x is that it equals ay, which is something dia- 
Hnguigkable from z and whose equality to x is just the problem. 

But if it be allowed that the disparity between consciousness and 
matter must be either a distinction between two kinds of reality, or 
else the distinction between being and not-being, the predicament 
just described is worse for the critic of the "double aspect" theory 
than for its advocate. If the distinction is that of being and not- 
being, whichever is not-being has an internal constitution and 
structure by virtue of which parts and relations are recognized 
within it: matter has physical laws and the interaction of bodies; 
consciousness has interrelated states. Not-being, so interpreted, 
is hardly distinguished from being. And if the distinction is within 
being, and exhausts it, either the connotation of consciousness and 
that of matter are referable to each other — expressible in terms of 
eadi other — or else the distinction is only denotative, and they are 
not distinguished as different; for difference b a discursive relation 
between differents : differing from each other is a case of referring 
to each other. 

Excessive emphasb on the "ultimateness" and "absoluteness" 
of the difference between these two concepts is just the inductive 
cue that results in the "double aspect "theory. No one can regard 
consciousness as not different from matter — least of all our critic, 
who finds them incommensurable. Nay, among real things that 
are other than each other, eiqierience gives us no fellow to such 
difference; for difference so utter, they that differ should coincide. 
And so, in the fact of aspect, we have, indeed, in a thousand fomuSt 
disparity that matdies the difference between the concepts now 
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before us: e. g., right, l^t; up, down; plus, minus; convex, concave. 

We confess three obvious differences between the two equations 
which we have taken to r^resent our critic's conception of the 
relation of conv«dty to concavity and the relation of consciousness 
to matter. In equation (1), which is tn - — ( — m), representing 
the former relation, the same symbol m stands on both sides; in 
equation (2) the symbols are different, x on one side, y on the other. 
In (1) the co^cient also is the same on both sides, namely unity; 
in (2) the co^cients are different, unity on one side, a on the other. 
And in (1) the si^is are opposite on the two sides, while in (2) the 
sign is the same on both sides. 

What do these differences mean? To be^n with, is (1) mo- 
nomial and (%) binomial? No;inspiteof the fact that there b only 
one symbol in (1), this equation is binomial in precisely the same 
sense as (9) is binomial; for it means that a certain attitude toward 
m, symbolized by the minus sign, transforms m into something dis' 
tingmskabU from m. If equation (1) expressed an identity, it 
would not represent the relation of convexity to concavity, whidi 
are not identical but distinguishable. But what is thus expressed 
in (1) by difference of sign is expressed in (2) by difference of co- 
efficient; for (2) means that a certain attitude toward the entity 
symbolized by x (an attitude symbolized by the phrase "divide by 
a") transforms x into y. In short, the connotation differs, on the 
two sides, in both equations alike. But on the other hand, the deno- 
tation is the same on both sides in each equation, for such is the 
nature of all equations, whether binomial or any other kind. Urns 
we have identity of denotation with difference of connotation in 
each of these equations, and they are so far homt^eneous with each 
other. Now connotation is aspect, which is determined by sub- 
jective attitude; and attitudes are interrelated in determinate and 
accurately expressible ways ; as , for instance, by antagonism or mutual 
exclusion, or by any of an indefinite number of forms of implication. 
The difference of attitude called antipodal oppositeness, or polarity, 
is the specific difference expressed in equatioB (1); whereas the 
coefficient a, in (2), expresses mere difference of attitude, difference 
in general, including, therefore, that specific difference which is 
expressed by opposition of sign. Thus equatioa (1) is a case of 
equation (2). 

To sum up : The objection, stated in these algebraic symbols, was 
this: m implies — m; x does not imply y. Express the fact of relief 
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in terms of m and you have the correlative fact in — m implied in 
the very definition of m; while if you express x in terms of y, yoa 
have y values, and nothing but y. In short, x and y exclude each 
other; m and — m imply each other. Our answer is that x implies 
y just as m implies — m; for ayiaan aspect of the same denotation 
as x; and, since the specificity of every aspect of a given denotation 
is determinable or definable by rdation to all other aspects of the 
same denotation, any one of such aspects, as x, implies, in its d^ni- 
tion, every other, and so y, instead of excluding y. 

Turning from such abstract considerations to empirical study of 
the sensation, the same sort of difficulty reappears. We think we 
find a dynamic relationship of organic to extra-organic processes; 
this relationship presents a material aspect, which we call neural 
activity, and a formal aspect, which we call blue, for instance. But 
the critic objects that all this is mudi more than sensation, and that 
we have read our hypothesis into our data. We must keep to the 
pure sensation; in that, there is no neural process. So, even as, 
before, all our attempts to propose a definition of consciousness for 
analysis were ruled out as begging the question, now every sample 
of the experience to be observed b rejected as impure. There is no 
sensation tliat is pure in such a sense as our critic means, for he 
means subjectivity that implies no objectivity. If this is more 
than a word, it is a self-contradiction, since subjectivity is subjec- 
tivity only in the fact of correlation with objectivity. Indeed, if 
our critic were to observe convexity as he proposes that we observe 
sensation, he would find no implication of concavity in it; nor 
would he find it convex. His observation would be the convexity; 
the two would coincide, and so would not be two. Convexity in its 
es8ence,as convex, would therein no longer be the object of the obser- 
vation. You have to get outside of your convexity to observe it 
and its implication of concavity; just so, you have to get outside of 
your sensation to know it; in it, you know only the object of it. 
When convexity is said to imply concavity, convexity b just there- 
in not "pure,"as the sensation is supposed to be. "Pure" con- 
vexity, analogous to "pure" sensation or subjectivity, would be 
convexity without implication of concavity. That would be sero 
convexity, so to speak — a self-contradiction. Just so, the "pure" 
sensation, without implication of objectivity, is a fact of consdous- 
ness without the essence of consciousness, which is dynamic telated- 
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aeas to an object. "Pure" comciousness is consciousness of 
noUung, or no consciousness. 

If our critic have his way, we have nothing left us to discuss. 
Iiet us invite his attention to a discussable phenomenon of our own 
designating, and definable in some such way as this: the simultane- 
ous belonging of an experience to an oi^anism and to another ma- 
t«rial fact, say the sky. The two belon^^ngs are distinguished by a 
nti generU difference of direction or relational "sense," which un- 
ambiguously determines the organism to be the subject ot the 
belonging, the sky the object. We have at least as good a ri^t to 
call this phenomenon by the name of consciousness, or sensation, 
as out critic has to name that a sensation which he so defines that 
its definition is contradicted by the naming. 

Now, experience is esseatially dynamic, and, for an organism, to 
be active is to be functionally ordinated or focalized. For example, 
the eye and other parts may be subservient, in different ways and 
degrees, to the hand. Then the organism is focalized into an organ 
of touch, of striking, or whatever it may be. Every other function 
contributes as accessory to this primary function, in the organism's 
present phase. 

We have called consciousness the formal aspect of activity, and 
we mean by "form" applied to activity what we mean elsewhere, 
detenninateness or definableness. Here, in particular, it is that 
character which depends on resistance or reactivity. Activity with- 
out resistance would be without determination; its character <xr 
content would have vanished; it would be activity upon nothing, 
which, like consciousness of nothing, is nothing. So the resistance 
that factors in activity is not extraneous to the essence of activity, 
and consciousness and material processes imply each other not 
only with the same logical necesmty hut with the same polar 
oppositeness of mutmU relation, as the aspects of rehef . 

Constnousness is thus the inversion or reciprocal aspect of orgamc 
activity, virtual, in distinction from externalized or real, activity. 
Where attention is focalized, action is most resisted. As action 
approaches free vent, consciousness of the object of this free 
activity becomes more and more evanescent. At the limit where 
adicm is unresisted, it and consciousness go out, vanish together, in 
inverse "sense" or directions. Where action approaches "pure" 
(i. «., unre«8ted) activity, pure positivi^, pure subjectivity, con- 
sciousness approaches "pure" (t. «., unreacting) passivity, puie 
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negativity, pure objectivity. And such "pure" acUon and con- 
sciousuess are pure nothing, action on nothing, sensation of 
nothing. The vanishing of the two relations together is, in each 
case, for lack of one of its terms inverse to the term lacking in the 
other case. 

This mutual symmetiy between action and consciousness is an 
implicate of their identity of denotation and mutual inversion of 
aspect; and any study of the fluctuations and transitions of con- 
sciousness, with its modulations of attention and inhibition, is 
accordingly a study in inverse, a perfect logical function, of corres- 
ponding modifications of organic activity; for in the play of the 
organic functions we shall find incessant modulations between 
their focalization and their dispersion, incessant shifting of their 
mutual rank and of the position of primacy among them, to cor- 
respond with the changes between margin and focus that are 
always going on among the elements of consciousness. 

The organism is structurally and functi<Hially centralized in a 
sensori-motor system, where the afferent activity is opposed by the 
efferent, in a common focus, or in coincident tod, in which action 
and reaction give form to each other. Here organic reaction has its 
inception in a preformation, schema or design, as Bergson says, d 
the developed activity. An intricate manifold of functions are 
organized: interest determines the ascendency or primacy of a cer- 
tain function, while others are subservient, being inhibited or rein- 
forced in varying degrees. The whole complex process has this 
character of focal, unifying organization, a unity expressed in 
opposite aspects as the simple form of activity, on the one hand, 
and as the sim[de object of perceptive consciousness on the other. 
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The fallacy of conceptualism, which, as Berg8<Hi conceiTes it, is 
^ to substitute space for time as the tonn of mental existence, has 
been discussed in the fiist chapter of Time and Free WHl in the 
aspect of applying intensive magnitude, and in the second chapter, 
numerical multiplicity, to psychic facta. It is the same fallacy 
which is discussed in the third chapter, in the aspect of applying to 
them the conception of determinate, causal organiEation. llie 
outcome c^ the book is thus that the problem of freedom is just the 
problem of conceptualism, a problem of philosophic method. 
This book. Time and Free WiU, is a manual of instruction for know- 
ing the reality of mental existence; and its object is the practieal 
object of indicating the attitude necessary for that purpose. There 
are two possible attitudes, that of space and that of time, or that of 
conception and that of intuition. The conceptuiU is the attitude 
taken by philosophy universally, to be sure; which explains the 
futility of all extant discussions of the "persistent problems of 
philosophy." It is dear, for instance. Monsieur Bergson thinks, 
that this attitude gives rise, in an automatic and inevitable way, to 
the problem of freedom — that is, that there would be no such 
problem but for this false cognitive attitude; — and at the same 
time that by originating in this unhappy way the problem is neces- 
sarily a pseudo-problem, cannot be stated without contradiction. 
For when you r^;ard mental facts in the spatial or conceptual way, 
the question automatically arises, how are these facts causally 
related with other spatial facts? It is a contradiction because by 
"these" facts you mean non-spatial facts, which, in the nature of 
causation, can not be causally related with spatial facts, but which, 
the question presupposes, are so related. Such is the real meaning 
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of the traditional problem of freedom, The solution, says Bei%- 
aon, is to cease thinlHng spatially of that which is temporal; take 
the other attitude. Onoe you have done so, the problem vanishes ; 
the causal relation is by d^nition a spatial relation, and there are 
no longer two spatial terms to be related. Such determinism is 
the associationistic conception of mind as an assemblage of dis- 
tinct, coexistent elements of which the strongest exerts a pre- 
ponderant influence on the others. Their organiEation is a 
mechanical system, and their operations obey the laws of mechan- 
ical causation. 

As relative (t. e. quantitative) intensity is to absolute, qualitative 
intensity, as juxtaposited multiplicity is to interpenetrating mul- 
tiplici^i so is determinate organimtion to organization by free 
evolution. The categories magnitude, number and cause apply to 
space. The difference, for Bergson, between space and time is, as 
we have seen, so absolute that it hardly expresses his theory aright 
to say that to the above three characters of space three temporal 
characters corretpond. Reason seems lacking for any correspond- 
ence whatever. Hiis is certain, at any rate: that when intellect 
makes time an object, and sees it greater or less, divisible and 
regularly consequential, three things are true about the real, non- 
objective nature of time, each of whJdi truths manifests itself to 
intellect, but wrongly, erroneously. Moreover, it is plainly by 
reasoned, analytic discourse that Bergson discovers that the above 
intellectual manifestations of time's essence are false. One dis- 
covers, furthermore, by this conceptual process, just how they are 
false, and corrects them witjt a result so conceptually precise and 
intelligible that, instead of these three characters falsely ^latial, 
other three are determined as truly temporal. Instead of mag- 
nitude, quality has in this way been substituted; instead of mul- 
tiplici^, indivisible variousness. For cause, the last chapter of 
the Enai substitutes freedom. 

We should now be well prepared for divining the nature of the 
freedom which is consdousness, or more generally, life. The 
OTganization of the facts of a given consdousness is such that the 
person is foadly entire in any one of them, even as the entire body 
functions in each of its functions (cf. page 20). The determinate 
type of organization is analogous to the medianictUly actuated 
'manikin, not to the natural man, even though those fragments 
idiich build up the structure of the associationist soul are forces; 
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for these forces are mutually distinct parts of the aoul, whose 
union in it, and so whose interaction, depends on some principle 
extrinsic to any of them and is thus wholly determined from with- 
out. In the developmental type of organization, on the contrary, 
the v>kolene»a of action is its freedom, rather than independence of 
what is not itself. Although such independence seems to belong to 
it, as well, what Bergson is interested to emphasize about the free- 
dom of the free action is that it is the expression of the entire 
person. 

In the domain of life, thete is no identity, for there is no pei^ 
manence — "the same does not remain the same," as Bergson puts 
it. The ego is not the same ego in any two moments; it is not the 
same ego that deliberates from moment to moment; and two 
contradictory feelings that move it are never respectively self- 
identical in two moments. Indeed, if the case were otherwise,a de<n- 
sion would never be made ; the equiUbrium of the opposing feelings 
would never be resolved. Merely by the fact that the person has 
experienced a feeling, he is modified when a second feeling comes. 
The feelings are the continually modified ego itself, a dynamic 
series of states that interpenetrate, reinforce each other and result 
in a free act by a natural evolution, because it emanates from the 
entire person. 

Such is the character of the free act, a very intelligible character, 
it would seem, a character lending itself tractably enough to verbal 
definition, tliat is, conceptual definition, as a certain relation of act 
to agent. Yet it must immediately be added that what seems so 
intellifpble and so conceptual an explication of this "certain 
relation" — ^what is contained in the two paragraphs preceding — is 
not regarded by the author as a d^nition of freedom. It seems 
that there is a distinction between the formulation of a conception 
on one hand, and a definition, on the other, though Bergson does 
not elucidate this distinction explicitiy, and I have had to give up 
the attempt. The distinction is evidently of cnidat importance, 
nevertheless. "We can now formulate our conception of free- 
dom, "says the author, on page 219 of Time and Free Witt. 
"Freedom is the relation of the concrete self to the act vinch it 
performs, llus relation is indefinable just because we are free. 
For we can analyze a thing, but not a process; we can break up 
extensity, but not duration. Or, if we persist in analyzing it, we 
unconsciously transform the process into a thing, and duration 
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into extensity . . . and, as we have begun by, so to speak, 
stereotyping the activity of the self, we see spontaneity settle down 
into inertia and freedom into necessity. Thus, any positive 
definition of freedom will ensure the victory of determinism. " 

The attempt is therefore unwisely made by indeterminists to 
d^ne freedom by meeting determinists on their own ground vrhea 
the latter turn the question of freedom into considerations of the 
relations of the voluntary act to its antecedents, characterizing 
voluntary activity as essentially foreseeable before, or apodictically 
intelligible after the fact. When indeterminists permit themselves 
to be thus ambushed, they conunit themselves to the support of 
determinism, by accepting the deterministic postulate, in the one 
case that " foreseeable " has intelligible meaning applied to psychic 
states, which it has not; or, in the other case, that willed acts are 
intelligible both before and after the fact. 

The determinist, that is,— to take the second case first — pro- 
fesses that an act depends in a mechanical way upon certain an- 
tecedents. The indeterminist contends that the same antecedents 
could have resulted in either of several different acts, equally 
possible. Defenders and opponents of freedom agree in making 
a kind of mechanical oscillation between two pomts precede the 
action. I choose A. The indeterminists say. You have deliber- 
ated; then B was possible. The determinists reply, I have chosen; 
therefore I had some reason to do so, and when B is declared 
equally possible, this reason is forgotten; one of the conditions of 
the problem is ignored. Both represent the activity by a deliber- 
ative route which divides. Call the point of the division O; then 
the divisions of the forked line OA and OB symbolize the two 
divisions whidi abstraction distinguishes within the continuous 
activity, of which A is the termination. But while determinbts 
take account of everything, and find that the route MOA has been 
traversed, their opponents ignore one of the data with which they 
have constructed the figure; and, after tracing the lines OA and OB, 
which ought to be united if they are to represent the progression 
of the ego's activity, they make this progression go back to O 
and begin oscillating agmn ! 

The trouble with both these solutions, Bergson says, is that they 

presuppose an achieved deliberation and resolution, representable 

/ in space by a geometrical figure. The question. Could the ego, 

having traversed the route MO and decided on A, have chosen B? 
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is nonsense: to put such a question b to affirm the possibility of 
adequately representing time by space, succession by simultaneity. 
It is to attribute to the figure traced the value of an image and not 
merely of a ^mbol. Figures represent things, not progressions: 
bow shall a figure furnish the least indication of the concrete 
motion, of the dynamic progression by which the deliberation 
results in the act? The defenders of freedom say. The route is not 
yet traced; therefore one can take any direction. To which we 
reply. You can speak of a route, in such a connection, only after 
the action is accomplished, and then it has been traced. The 
determinists say. The nmte has been traced thiu; therefore its 
possible directioo was only that particular direction. To whidi 
we reply. Before the route was traced there was no direction, pos- 
sible or impossible; there could, as yet, be do question of a route. 
In its lowest terms this merely means: The act, onoe accom- 
plished, is accomplished; and the argument of the determinists: 
The act, b^ore being accomplished, was not as yet an act. The 
question of freedom is not touched, because freedom is a shade or 
quality of the act itself, not a relation of this act with what it is 
not nor with what it can be. Deliberation is not oscillation in 
I space; it is dynamic progression, in which the ^o and the motives 
are in a continual becoming, as living beings, 

Indeterminists, Professor Bergson says, must beware, again, (^ 
arguing against the previ«on of voluntary acts. Once more, this 
is not because prevision of a voluntary act is possible, but because 
there is no sense in the phrase. If Paul knew all the conditions 
under which Peter acts, his imagination would relive Peter's 
histoiy. He must pass through Peter's very own psychic states, 
to know with precision their intensity and their importance in 
relatitm to his other states. The iutentdty, in fact, is the peculiar 
quality of the feeling itself. Now, to know aU the antecedents of 
the act would bring you to the act itsdf, which is their continua- 
tion, and not merely th^ result, and above all in no way separate 
from them. To relive Peter's history is just to become Peter — 
that is the only way Paul could conceivably "know all the ante- 
cedents " of the act in question. There is no question of predicting 
tJie act, but simply of acting. Knowledge of the antecedents of the 
act without knowledge of the act is an absurdity, a contradiction. 
The indetenninists can mean nothing, by such a contention as tius, 
but that the act is not an act until it is acted — whidi is hardly 
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worth meaning; — and tiie detenninists can mean only that the act, 
onoe acted, is acted — which is no better. The subject of freedom 
is beside the point, in such a debate. 

So ^e question of prevision comes to this: Is time spatial? You 
drew Peter's states, you percdved his life as a marking in space. 
You then rubbed out, in thou^t, the part OA. and asked if, 
knowing the part before O, you could have determined OA before- 
hand. That is the question you put when you bring in Paul's 
r^resmtation of the conditions (and therefore their materializa- 
tion) under which Peter shall act. After having identified Paul 
with Peter, you make Paul take his former point of view, from 
wliich he now sees the line MOA complete, having just traced it in 
the rdle of Peter. 

Prevision of natural phenomena has not the slightest analogy 
with that of a voluntary act. Time, in scientific formulae, is 
always and only a number of simultaneities. The intervals may be 
of any length; they have nothing to do with the calculation. Fore- 
seeing natural phenomena is making them present, or bringing 
them at least enormously nearer. It is the intervals, the units 
themselves — ^just what the physicist has nothing to do with — that 
interest the psychobgist. A feeling half as long would not be the 
same feeling. But when one asks if a future action can be foreseen, 
one identifies physical time, which is a number, with real peycho- 
logical duration, which has no analogy with number. In the region 
of psychological states there is no iq>predable difference between 
foreseeing, seeing and acting. 

According to the mecjianical law of causation, the same causes 
always produce the same effects. But, in the region of psychic 
states, this law is neither true nor false, but meaningless; for in this 
^region there is no "alwi^s:" there b only "once." A repeated 
teding is a radically different feeling. It retains the same name 
OD^ because it corresponds to the same external cause, or is out- 
wardly expressed by analogous signs. It was just said that the 
ego is not the same in any two moments of its history. It is 
modified incessantly by the accumulation of its past. One's 
character at any moment, is the condensation of one's past. Du- 
ration acts as a cause; but this temporal or p^diological causation 
has DO mtoe analogy with what is called causation in nature than 
tenqwral variousness has with number, or intensi^ with magni- 
tude. A causality which is necessary connection is, at bottom, 
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identity; the effect is an expiessioo of the cause, as mathematical 
functions are expressions of each other. But no p«fychic state has 
this virtual identity with, or mathematical teducibility to, any 
other with which it would thus be in the "necessary" kind of 
causal relation. Such effect is not given in the cause, but is 
absolutely new. 

Time that has passed is an objective thing, and is representable 
by space; time passing is a subjective process, and is not represent- 
able. The free act is the actual passing of time; time in its passing 
. b the very stuff of the existence of freedom. Analyze an act. and 
I you make it a thing. Then its spontanaty is altered into inertia, 
* its freedom into necessity. Hence any d^nition of freedom makes 
it determinism. But, thou^ the analysis of the act and the 
definition of freedom are illusory undertakings, the fundamental 
fact of freedom remains unassailable by any argument. 

Bergson's way of vindicating freedom is thus to find no case 

} against it. Of the positive sort, the only, and sufficient proof is 
appeal to consciousness. Freedom is an immediate datum of 



This is confusing to anyone who cannot follow Bergson in hb 
view that subject and object, in actual intuitive consciousness, are 
indistinguishable, identical. And this fusion of the poles of con- 
sciousness while the nature of consdousness not merely suffers noth- 
ing but even attains its t^ragee thereby .needs more justification than 
Bergson has given it. Freedom is a datum of consciousness; but, as 
undetermined, it must, on Bergson's principles, be consciousness it- 
self — ^which, indeed, is plainly enough the teaching intended. Free- 
dom is consciousness, Uien, purely subjective. In what sense is it a 
datum of consciousness? If it is a datum, is it not an object, of 
consciousness? It seems a case where, in order to see, you musn't 
look, lest looking make what is purely subjective an object! This 
is hardly the case of the fovea and the faint star, where looking 
loaet your object; for here, looking rather produces it where no 
object belongs, or — ^perhaps one should say — transforms it. Your 
look, says Gustave Belot,** congeals and immobilizes it, denatures 
it like the Gorgon's stare! It is knowable, says Bergson, only by 
being lived. It is a feeling we have. But the trouble is that, to be 
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known as undetemuned, as freedom, to be even a feeling we have, 
it is back upon our bands as a datum, as an object 

B^ore I comment in my own way on tbe Bergsonian view of 
freedom, I wish to call to tbe attention of English readers the keea 
reaction of tbis French critic of Bergson. Belot olqects to tbe 
modeat-seeming statement that freedom b a feeling we have. 
Neither psychology, he thinks, nor common sense, approves.^ 
Th^ establish, on tbe contrary, a sensible difference between 
freedom, whatever it may be, and the feeling we have of it — any 
feeling we can possibly have. Our feeling of freedom is much less 
variable than our freedom. " We agree not to attribute a veritable 
practical freedom to the dreaming man, to the somnambulist, to 
the man affected with some mental disease. Yet the man wbo, in 
dream, sees himself act, sees himself free in his action; the som- 
nambulist equallyfeels himself free and attributes to himself,iD his 
dream, a responsibility that we decline to put upon him, and which 
he will reject, himself, when be wakes* . . . Tbe furious 
madman must ordinarily feel himself free in the accomplishment of 
a murder for which a tribunal will not consent to punish him. Tbe 
fact is, it suffices, in order that we should feel ourselves free, that ^ 
our acts should be in harmony with our ideas and our feelii^^ 
Now, that may very well be, in the cases of the dreamo-, the 
somnambulist, the madman. . , They would therdore 

feel themselves free. But they are not free; for tbey only act from 
an incomplete consciousness; and a great number of elements of 
their normal ego, which would permit tbe revision, the correction, 
the inhibition, are lacking." A glimmering of the fact ot one's 
madness is a token of the only residuum there is of freedom. "It 
is to conserve some freedom, to perceive that one no longer is 
master of oneself. " 

Bergson is alive to all this — sometimes, as when he says that the 
freedom of a free action is its entirety, its ^tpressioa of tbe total 
personality. But Belot is quite justified in charging him with for- 
getting it, for only by forgetting it could be conceive of freedom as 
KD inunediate datum of consciousness. It is, indeed, far from the 
case that our freedom is nothing but the feeling we have of it, or 
that it is proportional to this feeling. What is so altered by the 
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detenmnist habit ol mmd, by the concepttuU attitude toward will, 
is QOt at all ooe's feeling ol freedom, but only one's interpietatirai 
of it. An immediate, spontaneous feding, bring prior to theory 
and analyws, is safe from any influence from them. In the most 
incorrigible determinist, constnousoess of the wish, other things 
equal, is exactly the same as in the most incorruptible inde- 
tenninist. 

Precise determination of will is not only not contrary to freedom 
but is indispensable to it. Minimiring the value of motive in 
activity b loss, not gain, to freedom. The motive is what connects 
our act to our whole personality, and makes it ours. Without this 
connection, we are not free; its interruption is a limitation, not the 
condition, of freedom. And indeed freedom is so limited by the 
mass of our unreflecting impulses. Beigson is right in saying that 
i we are rarely free. But therefore he is wrong in saying that free- 
dom is the mere spontaneity of the ego. 

lo a certun passage" Bergson describes freedom in a way which 
seems almost exphcitly to deny the doctrine that it is the entirety 
of will. Here it is a revolution of one part of the self against the 
rest, far from emanating from the total self. And such revolution, 
just so far as it is purely spontaneous, or arbitrary, is irresponsible 
instead of free. Just so far, on the other hand, as it is not arbitrary, 
it is determined. In fact, however, appearance of arbitrariness 
argues nothing about determination except that one is ignorant 
about it. 

In showing the absurdity of all argumentation for or against the 
determination of a future voluntary act by present conditions, the 
considerations offered by Bergson are almost perfect proof of sudi 
determination. The reason we cannot think another's thought 
without disfiguring it is just that the conditions of the thought, 
and so of the act, are not all retmited. The act, then, is supposed 
to d^>end on these conditions. Now, an absolute present is a 
fiction; each moment of the true duration of consciousness is a 
commencentent and an achievement. Determination is nothing 
but that intimate connection of events which prevents us from 
isolating an absolute present. The case of Peter and Paul then, 
proves only that foresight could not be adequate to determination, 
not that determination is absent. The inabili^ of even the author 

46. Timt and Fret Witt, p. 1S8. 
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of an act to foresee it is no criterion of its freedom. Any free acts 
of our own that we do foresee, we foresee as connected with our 
present state, as ours, in fact; it is tliat which makes their freedom, 
but that supposes also their determination. This foresight, it may 
be sud, is always insufEcient and imperfect. So much the worse 
for freedom, not the better. It is thereby Umited, not made. 
There are, indeed, always events outside of us that baffie our cal- 
culations, as well as unconscnous tendencies, unperceived forces 
within us, indistinctly developing beneath the reflective and clear- 
s^^S ®8° (Bergson calls this the superficial, Belot the higher ego) 
whidi suddenly break out, rout it and upset it. Such civil war is 
anything but freedom. 

The uniqueness of p^chic states, whether free or not, neither 
exempts them from determination nor even differentiates them 
from physical states. That a psychic state is not reproducible 
Bei^son shows to be because the past, incessantly accumulating 
and modifying itself, is never the same in two moments. A clearer 
statement of the solidarity of past and present — i. e. of determi- 
nation — could not be made. It may well be true that in the 
physical as well as in the moral world, every individual is without 
counterpart; it is none the less a product of nature, for its unique- 
ness; and, as a product of nature, determined, in its own unique- 
ness, by nature. Among our most unique acts, the most original 
are far from being the freest. The eccentricities of the madman 
are more original than the sober doings of the rational, but not so 
free. The more enlightened men are, the freer; but the more they 
do and tliink the same thing. Their divergences come from their 
ignorances and thnr unconsaousness, whidi are also the limits of 
their freedom. It is the same with them as with nature: it is 
when it produces monsters that it is most new, but it is then also 
that it has been least free, most coostradoed in its doings. 

Monsieur Bergson has not done away with psychological 
determinism; but if he had, he would have hindered freedom rather 
than helped it. But the problem is not purely psychological; it is 
psycho-phyaical. We are at once body and consciousness. A 
freedom which were not exerted in the outer world would be abso< 
lutely nominal and illusory; and in order to manifest itself therein, 
it must be accompanied by physical processes. These too, then, 
if determinism is contrary to freedom, must be exempt from 
detmnination. 
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BergBon's denial of p^cho-physicBl parallelism*' ia no gain tor 
freedom. If no external effect is essentially involved in a volition. 
the volition is impotent — whidi is surely not to be free. Nor 
would it be characteristic of freedom to have activities going on in 
the organism without the avowal of consciousness. So far as we 
do possess such unconscious goings-on, we are absolutely passive to 
their operation. Fsycho-physiologiad paralldism** is a condition 
of freedom, not its negation. Some sort of correspondence is 
necessary to the feeling of freedom, and in that case freedom cannot 
dispoise with determinism in nature, at least. One mi^t, per- 
haps, suppose a preestablished harmony between a contingency 
(the moral worid) and a determinism (the phyidcal); it would be 
easier to suppose it between two determinisms; but betweoi two 
contingencies — that is too much to ask ! 

Suppose, then, the ability of mind to produce, veritably cause 
physical modifications. Suppose an energy not subject to calcula- 
tion. But how shall we ever know such an energy in the external 
wtnM? All that is spatial is calculable, if number is derived from 
space. How could an energy, then, be manifest in the physical 
universe, i. e. in space, without being thereby subjected to the 
same forms of quantity and to the requirements of calculation? 

Bergson's attempt to repudiate the problem of determinism, as 
a pseudo-problem, results in his vacillation between the two ndes 
of the controversy. Sometimes he accepts the solidarity of our 
acts with the rest of our conscious life, sometimes he denies it; 
which is to vindicate freedom sometimes by determinism, some- 
times by indeterminism. In the bc^iiming he founds freedom in 
the mutual paietratioa of the states of consdousness; even sensa- 
tion is a commencement of freedom, because it embraces "the 
sketching and, as it were, prefiguring of the future automatic 
movements;" and the free act is defined as that which "springs 
from the self "'" without intervention of anything strange. Then, 
little by little, the contrary thesis takes the upper hand: the act of 
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will becomes a amp d'Hai; "the successive momeots of real time 
are not bound up with one another;" the dynamic conception 
supposes "that the future is not more closely bound up with the 
present in the extern^ world than it is in our own inner life. "** 
Bei^son maintains, to be sure, that solidarity can be admitted 
between the past and the present and denied between present and 
future. Once the event happens it is indeed necessary that we 
should be able to explain it, and we can always do so by plausible 
reasons. But this connection is established after the fact for the 
satisfaction of our discursive reason. The past is fixed, it cannot 
not have been; it has become a thing, under the domain of the under- 
standing and of analysis. Whereas, at the moment of enactment, 
the activity b a process, and so not capable of analysb. When the 
route is traced, we can analyze its directions and windings, but it 
is not traced in advance of being traced ; it is the tracing that makes 
the route, not the route that determines the tracing. You can 
explmn what b ^ven, but there is no explaining what is not ^ven. 
Bei^son, however, does not keep this point of view. The future, 
we have just seen, is "prefigured" in the present: Then it is as 
necessary to the feeling of our freedom to be able to connect our 
future to our present in our decision, as to be able, once the act is 
accomplished) to give account of it by reasons drawn from our 
consciousness. Benson's thought vacillates this way because he 
attributes two incompatible characters to the inner life, qufdita- 
* tive heterogeneity and mutual penetration of its states. Grant 
the heterogeneity and you have an infinitesimal dust, the very 
denial of connection and penetration. If the states penetrate 
there are always two near enough to eadi other in quality to form 
an identical whole, while they differ only in degree, as two very 
near shades of the same color. But then there is a quantitative, 
and so a homogeneous, aspect of the inner life. 
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BBROSON'h ABHORBENce OF DETEBUINATENESB 

A deepi temperamental abhorrence of detenmnateness — that is 
the motive of Bergsonism. By admission of Bergson, any ol^ect 
of the mind b detenninate. But therefore a philosophy that 
repudiates determinateness in the nature of reality is ineffable 
because it is objectless. It is ineffable also because any reason 
offered for ihe indetenninateoess of reality is determination of it. 
The dread of determinateness b the dread of reason, of explana- 
tion, of interpretation — in a word, of philosophy. A cmsciousness 
whidi can 'testify that we are free' is not an objectless consdous- 
ness; and freedom, if consciousness can testify to it, cannot be an 
indeterminate nor an inunediate (i. e. imobjectified) datum of 
consciousness. Bergson's position is that it is essential to the true 
nature of reality w iitdf, under whatever aspect — e. g. duration, 
motion, freedom etc, — ^to be subjective; and that this is why Zeno 
is ri^t in finding motion, for instance, unthinkable; for "un- 
thinkable" properly means (though it did not metm, for Zeno) 
inoqutble of becoming objective. This to say, is it not, that the 
true nature of reality indep^idently of all point of view is to be 
viewed horn a certain point! It comes to this, at least, if to be 
subjective is compatible with being known in any sense, with 
being contained within consciousness at all. Otherwise it comes 
to the skeptical (and selt-contrsdictory) doctrine that it is 
essential to the true nature of reality to be unknowable in evoy 
sense. The former, of course, is Bergson's view regarding subjec- 
tivity." 

The anti-intellectualist doctrine, however, that data of con- 
sciousness cannot be understood, conceptualized, defined, or even 
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named — cannot, in short, be objectified — without ooatradiction is 
as important for the problem of knowledge aa it is for the problem 
of freedom. Professor Perry's analysis of immediatism" shows the 
misunderstanding of what it b to conceptualize, which underlies 
such a doctrine. The anti-intellectualist idea seems to be that the 
concept is static, and common to more than one consciousness, and 
universal in its denotation, and sharply discrete; and that for these 
reasons it could not correspond to what is fiuid and private md 
uniquely particular and continuous. It is evidently the "copy 
theory " of knowledge, which unconsciously determines this criti- 
cism of the concept. Concepts are invalid, applied to lif«, because 
thsy are not like Iwing objects! "You cannot make continuous 
being out of discontinuities, " is James's criticism.'' And Bergson's : 
"Instead of a fiux of fleeting shades merging into each other 
[intellect) perceives distinct and, so to speak, solid colors, set side 
by side like the beads of a necklace. "" But, as Perry shows, to 
conc^tuatiise is nothing like this procedure. Conception is sub- 
stitutioti of one object of immediate consciousness which is conven- 
iently abstract, for another object which b, in the circumstances of 
the conceiving, mconvenient in its concrete fulness. All that is 
necessary in order that this substitutional mode of consciousness 
should be valid and true knowledge of the object so symbolized, is 
that the substitute should mean that object. And that it can and 
does mean it when the object is a subjective state is no more than 
the fact that, on Bergson's own 8howing,sucb states are symbolized. 
For to mean is essentially to symlxdize. Certainly no one concept 
is a rounded-out exhaustive awareness, so to speak, of the symbol- 
ized object. But this is no more than to say that conceiving is a 
selective and eliminating mode of consciousness — which does not 
distinguish it from any other mode, the most immediate and 
intuitive possible state of genuine significant consciousness being 
essentially as much an ehmination as a positing. 

Since, then, a symbol never has (just by reason of its function as 
'symbol) the same structure as the object symbolized, there is 
nothing either in the immobility, or the publicity, or the universal- 
ity, or the discreteness of any concept, or in its inclusion of all these 
diaracters, to prevent its validly meaning the fluid and private 

54. Pretent PhUoiophtcal Tendencie$, Chkpter X, section 0. 
86. A PluraUtUc VnUtT)0, p. 236. Quoted from ProfeMor Perry't wm*, 
iiMn«d above, 
se. Creattn Sn>Iu(ion. p. 3. 
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and particular and cmtinuons. And the real must neoessarily 
have the conceptual duuacten, sinoe the duuvcters correlative to 
them, alone r^arded by Bei^son as characters of reality, have no 
meaning except eorrtiaiiv^y to the conceptual characters. Thus 
"fluidity of nothing" is a phrase without meaning. The some- 
thing which is fluid, requires, in order that fluidity as such shall be 
a datum of ^>erience, a coeffident aspect of immobilily. It is 
not fluidity that flows. The immobile, snap-shot conceptual form 
-~not only does this belong to the cataract, as the possibility of 
photographing it proves, but this very form is indispensable to the 
tact of flow in its genuine concreteness. As for uniqueness, a fact 
so unique that it is like nothing else in any respect, could not be 
discriminated. The bare discemibleness of a datum requires a 
basis of discrimination which is common to it and to that from 
/which it is discriminated. Continuity is analogous with unity, 
and has no meaning if there is no aspect, in it, of compoution, and 
so of discret^iess, as unity is nothing it not union of a plurality. 
That the real has the aspects eulogistically favored by intuitionism 
ia beyond question. That it has not the complementary con- 
ceptual aspects is demonstrably false, and is an illusion of "exdu- 
^ve particularity," explainable only by that prepossession with a 
certain abstract view, whose psychological origin has been repeat- 
edly noted in this study- 
Is it not tndy a paradox to give the unnamable a long list of 
names — life, consdousness, freedom, duration, intensity, quality, 
heterogendty etc. — and to write a book, whether practical or 
speculative, concerning that which will not articulate into dis- 
course, (cf. above, p. 54-5), employing these names on every page; 
and to condude with a studied definition of freedom; and to avow 
that the purpose of it all is to make the fact understood that the 
subject-matter cannot even be named, still leas defined or dis- 
coursed about or understood? It seems improper to consider that 
the book is about such a subject, and yet necessary to suppose that 
it is about some subject, and impossible to assign another. K it Is 
true that, in seeming to name this subject, you are deluded; that, 
in trying to talk about it, you fail, and name and talk about some- 
thing else, instead, its spatialized symbol — ^then the condusion is 
p^ectly valid that audi a book is a case of this delusion. And 
the trouble lies in that reifying of the coefficients of reality and of 
consciousness which is the condition of a philosophy of "pure" 
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intuition (cf. page 99). To suppose that genuine cases of aware- 
ness can be either pure intuition or pure concq>tion is to reify these ^ 
coeffident aspects of consciousDess, which are as truly both indis- 
pensable for the genuine concieteness of an actual case (d awareness 
as are the positive sine and cosine for the real acuteneas of an ao^e 
(i. e. (or the angle to enclose acutely space revolved-through). 
As the zero point of either trigonometric projection is the vanish- 
ing-point of the entity of whose nature they are coefficient func- 
tions, so the "purity " of either coefficient function of consdousness 
is the vanishing of any real awareness.*' 

If no logical reason impugns the validity of conceptual knowledge 
of subjective states, no more does the pragmatic test discredit 
such knowledge. It is as good, genuine knowledge in its satis- 
faction of vital interest as the sensation, say, which is the object of 
the state in question. Helen Keller, incapable of the sensation 
blue, knows the sensation — conceptually alone, of necesMty — 
rather better, even, it may be, than she would ever have known it 
if her life had been more occupied in the knowing of blue — and 
other such — things; better, at any rate, certainly, than most 
people know it. All this knowledge can be is a rationalizing of 
"blue:" she can name it, define it, understand it, make articulate 
and significant statements about it. The intellectual mode of 
knowing blue is thoroughly significant. It finds blue in 
^>erience, and enables the conscious subject to identify this object 
when she comes across it. By this knowledge, blue is part of the 
curr^icy of Helen Keller's social commerce. It is a factor in her 
life, with its importance and interest. Obviously, she can have 
got it only by conceptuaJizing it. 

Of course the proposition that consciousness is indefinable has 
the same futility as the proposition that it is unnamable; because, 
indeed, they have the same meaning. The meaning, we have 
seen, is that, in trying to name or define what is fluid, private, etc., 
there is a miscarriage; it b something else that gets named or 
defined, to wit the representative or symbol of what was aimed at. 
This symbol, being fixed and public, is able to lend itself to applica- 
tion of the fixed and public name or concept. But we have also 
seen that a name is only a symbol; an unnamable thing could not 
be symbolized. It. by hypothesis, it is symbolised, it is therein 
namable. 
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But Daming a thing is ipto facto relating it, for it is asBodating it 
witli something else, its name or symbol; in »«mi"g the thing you 
have started upon the process of defining it, whidi is the infinite 
process of relating it or understanding it. Exempting things from 
numing or definition, sequestering them from the rational domain. 
is like setting a limit to space. Sequestering from the rational 
domain is relating to it, and that is putting into it. 

If the illusioD in trying to name and define mental states is due to 
thar fluidity and privacy, by the stune token the same treatment 
of physical objects, which Bergson regards as valid treatment, is in 
fact equally illusory. To be sure, pby»cal objects have rtot, 
according to the author, the flow of duration, but th^ are even 
less dependable creatures than mental states, for in every new 
moment they are something absolutely other than anything whidi 
was in the moment before. Besides which, in spite of this really 
uioessantinstantaneity, something, not explained.causes them, upon 
the "intersection'* of our duration with them, to appear to us to be 
self-identical but changed, even as we ourselves, i^iysical objects 
are not fixed. One finds no exertions in nature to the universal 
law of change; and the state of any phyncal thing at a given 
moment is tiie outcome, in continuity, of its previous states, to an 
indefinite regress.of antecedents, quite as the case stands with the 
ego. In respect to duration, discriminating between physical and 
mental is not valid. Even between organic and inorganic matter 
or between conscious and unconscious organisms the difference is 
only one of degree or tempo of change. But if so, it b arbitrary, if 
. one regards the present state of the conscious organism as embody- 
ing the whole of its past, to deny this of the stick and the stone. 
Of course mental states are not permanent; subjects, objects — noth- 
ing is permanent that has existence. Nothing stays as it is. The 
scope of naming and defining is not limited by permanence. 
Neither, however, is the flux of nature chaos, that it should not be 
understandable. Change, on the contrary, is the manifestation of 
law, inthetimeofHeraclitus.now.and forever. 

PrivB<^ or uniqueness is no more obstructive to understanding 
than is change, and, like change, has no peculiar applicability to 
mental states as matter of knowledge. Privacy w uniqueness 
applies to physical objects of knowledge in essentially the same 
way as it applies to mental states. Mere accessibility is. in prin- 
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dple, common tor all objects of knowledge, to all subjects.'* But 
there is a special reason why the subject of tbe state is particulariy 
disqualified, as compared with others, for knowing his state 
immediately, i. e. intuitively; namely, that, at the time of the 
existence of the state, when, alone, it could be known intuitively, 
be is mainly occupied with another object of knowledge, the object 
of the state in question. You do not, then, know a mental state 
best by living it, or rather in living it; your knowledge of it is just 
then at its worst, since you are then preoccupied in knowing 
something else. Tbe state, as an attribute of the subject, is cleaily 
one of the subject's relations, and, so, conceptually distinct from 
.aiher term. It cannot be at once a knowledge and the object of 
that same knowledge. Bei^son's treatment of the conscious state 
conceives it in just that way — as if the relation were itself one of 
its own terms, the object. 

Knowing a mental state can only mean understanding it. It is 
not a concrete datum, like the sky, but an abstraction from the 
relationship in which the subject and the sky function as terms. 
One does not intuitively know the subjective process of bluraiess, in 
looking at the sl^ ; one knows the sl^ in that sense, but the process 
only conceptually, by reflection. Is it any less an autboitic 
object of knowledge? Is it not itself — is it any symbol of itsdf ? — 
which you name and dc£ne and talk about and understand? 

The practical significance of spring that one felt and now remem- 
bers' a feding is not that the feeling is what one ever felt. Feeling 
Number One is not an object for feeling Number Two, neither 
during Number One nor afterward, in reminiscent feeling. So far 
as the reminiscent state is another intuition, its object is the same 
as that of the intuition remembered — so far. But to be reminis- 
cent, a conscious state must reflect upon, or refer to, a oons<nous 
state distinct from itself. This reflective r^erence is a conceptual 
co-element together with the intuitional character of the reminis- 
cent state. So far as the memory is reflective, consciousness is 
oriented toward the original state itself as a fact, a process, concep->* 
tually distinguishable from the object of it. It is thus only so far 
a» eoneephud that subjective processes can be objects of knowledge, 
or, in short, be known. But if so, Bergson is wrong in two essential 
points: in denying that subjectivity can be olqectified, and io 

>f subjective privacy, in Clupter XII or Praent PAl- 
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affimung that knowledge of subjectivity is immediate (i. 0. dod- 
coDceptual) or intuitive. 

Any reminiscent state, like every other consdous state, undoubt- 
edly it intuitive in a certain d^iee. The cidmest reflectiou on an 
originaUy affective ei^>erience is tinctured with a rudimentary 
fluttering of the old feeling; just as, on the other hand, the most 
violmt eariy repetitions of a tenq>e8tuou8 joy or grief must relate, 
in order to be reminiscent, to the original experience. No one else, 

V it may be said, can appreciate my feeling as I do, myself: this 
appreciation is no conceptualization of that feeling. This is on^ 
to say that the affective as well as the r^resentative aspect of any 
conscious state is unique for each subjective center of interest. 
But privacy no more distinguishes subjectivity from objectivity 
than does change. Every object, being self-identical, is unique, its 
quality private. Inasmuch as each conscious subject is a distinct 
center of interest as well as a distinct cognitive subject, the affective 
value of a state of a given subject must also be theoretically unique 
for that subject. But the state is nevertheless objective and 
common as well as subjective and private, since in fact it is an 
object for understanding. My state of mind is as accessible to 
your understanding as your own (it may be more so, to be sure). 
The understanding names the intuitive state — anybody's at aU, 
indifferently, one's own or another's — as truly as it names any 

^ other relationship or process, by virtue of its conceptual coefficient; 
and as truly relates it to the rest of the rational universe, ther^ 
understanding and defining it. 

The derivation of the three heterologies eluadated in the three 
chapters of the Eesat, is the inevitable consequence of the funda- 
mental heterology of an "absolutely" two-fold universe. TTie 
intensity of mental states could not be homogeneous, for Bergsou, 
the variousness that belongs to them could not be plural, their 
oi^anization could not be determinate, because then th^ would be 
objective, by hie d^niHon of objectivity. But why may a sub- 
jective state not be an objective state? To the conceptualist, to 
whom these terms are abstract concepts, points of view, discursive 
contests, there b no reason at alL To Professor Bergson, who does 
what he accuses conceptualism of doing, namely substituting con- 
c^ts for concrete realities, it is a contradiction, for one concrete 
reality cannot be another. But a concrete reality which, for a 
certain purpose and in a certain context, one symbolizes by the 
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tenn "subjective state," may veiy well be the same concrete 
reality which, for another purpose, one ^mbolizes by the phrase 
"objective state. " 

We have seen that intensity which is "pure," pure quality, is 
pure nothing, being quality of nothing; since, if it is quality of 
anything, it has its quantitative coefficient, which destroys its 
purity. So variousness which is "pure" heterogeneity , is not even 
various, but "nothing" agwi. For it is "interpenetrating" 
instead of " juxtaposited " or impenetrable heterogeneity. But 
impenetrability is just identity, as Bergson remarks ;"* it is a logical 
principle rather than a physical law. That two bodies cannot 
occupy the same space and time means that they would theran not 
be two, or coexistent. Now, interpenetration in any rigorous 
sense, any but the loose colloquial sense of small divi^u and 
uniform diffusion, is the mere contradiction of impenetrabili^ or 
identity. It means that two bodies do occupy the same space at 
the same time. If, then, this law of interpenetration thus means 
to require (in the subject) the relation of coexistence, and also (in 
the preilicate) to forbid it — in other words, if it is contradictory to 
itself — mental states can obey it no better than pebbles. And, 
finally, non-quantitative causality is a third contradiction, since 
its "pure" heterogeneity destroys its continuity in time as well as 
in space (cf. above, page 93). 

How can any of these three pairs of heterologous principles of 
space and time be "absolutely" different if, however different, 
each pair have such essential community of nature that both must 
be called by one name and thought under one category, as two 
species of the same genus? For, in spite of all their differences, 
they are, throughout the discussion, two kinds of intensity, of 
multiplicity, of causation. 

89. rfmt Md Fr*t wm, p. 68, 
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I will coDclude these oomments on Professor Benson's teaching 
by noting the mystical nature of the central idea of his epistem- 
ology, the identification of subject and object. The yearning for 
a more intimate acquiuntance with the thing-in<itself, for a 
knowledge truer and more searching than the "practic^" and 
"useful" reactive relations which we bear to our "phenomenal" 
objects — as if such experience were unworthy the sacred name of 
knowledge — ^this, the prime aspiration of the intuitional philosophy 
of Bergson, reduces to a futile, if not a morbid, yearning after 
self-contradiction. The more you know a thing "in itself," the 
more you "internalize'* your relation to it — in short, the more you 
identify yourself with it — the less you bear any significant relation 
to it at all, any relation, obviously, but that of identity; the less, 
notably, you bear the active and cognitive relations toward it. 
The indispensable condition of Paul's knowing Peter is that Paul 
should not become Peter. Things can neither be nor be conceived 
except in some relations, any more than relations without terms. 
If you know the thing in its relations, you know the thing as mudi 
in itself as a thing is capable of b^ng. 

"You show," writes Professor Bergson, in the letter quoted 
before, "that perfect intuitive knowledge, as I mean it, would 
consist in coincidence with the object known; but that then there 
would no longer be knowledge of any object, since only the object 
remains. — Yet, in the case of an entirely free action, t. e. an act in 
which the entire person takes part, one is altogether in what he is 
doing; one has, at the same time, consciousness of what he is doing; 
and yet he is not duplicated in observing his own activity, absorbed 
as he is in the act itself: here to act and to know (or rather to 
108 
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possess) 8i« one and the same thing. Intelligence, always outside 
of what it observes, cannot conceive ot knowledge without dis- 
tinctness of subject and object. It b intelligence that propounds 
your dilemma: 'Either there is knowledge of the object, hence 
distinctness of object and subject; or subject coincides with object, 
andthentiierebonlyobject: knowledge vanishes. ' — ^But reaUtydoes 
not accept this dilemma. It presents us, in the case cited, subject 
and object as a single indivisible reality, action and knowledge of 
the action as a single indivisible reality, of which intelligence 
subaequeiUly takes two points of view, that of object and that of 
subject, that of action without knowledge and that of pure knowl- 
edge. We have no right to set up these pmtUt of view of reality as 
constiiutire dements of reality itself. " 

The last sentence accuses me oi doing what I am most zealous to 
show is the foundation fallacy of intuitionism! I have been con- 
tending that, when Monsieur Bei^son says that subjectivity cannot 
be objectified, he is speaking as if "objectifying, " instead of mean- 
ing to take a point ot view, means to alter the reality symbolized 
by the word "subjectivity." (Of course the question concerns 
concrete cases of subjectivity, the intuitionist contending that a 
given subjective slate cannot be objectified — i. e. named, defined, 
etc.) Now, this seems to me precisely to "set up a point of view 
of reality as a constitutive element of reality itself. " But intui- 
tionism does even worse than this. Having set up this point of 
view of reality, and treated it in this concrete way, and worshipped 
it as the Absolute, it snubs that other point of view, which, by the 
very nature of the genuinely concrete reality, is coordinate with 
the deified abstraction, its brother and peer. The object has 
"such reality as that of rest, which is the negation of motion," 
the absolute and positive; "yet it is not absolute naught. " 

It seems to me that Bergson virtually admits the impossibility 
of the coincidence ot subject and object when he says that instinct 
and intellect ore neither possibly pure, which is deeply true. But 
then an action "completely tree" is only a limiting cose, is it 
notP — a case which would put the action out ot relation and so out 
ot activity? In a certun obvious sense "the whole person takes 
part," perhaps, in any action; but I cannot imagine any action 
or state that could be other than a relation between object and 
subject. I cannot see how perfect self-expression in one's act 
makes in any degree for obliteration of ontologicol dbtinctness 
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between ageait and patient, subject and object. How may action 
be concaved to dispense witli reaction? Bow deny its relational 
character, then, without denying its activity — in short, without 
contradiction? "Perfect selt-cspression" distinguishes certain 
acts, no doubt, but the distinction is ethical, denoting a teleo- 
logical harmony, not a metaphysical identity between subject and 
object. 

To say that one is completely one's act and yet knows his act 
again confuses a relation with one of its twms. Is it merely a 
matter of taste to choose to say that such a state — t. e. pttfect 
absorption in one's act — is nol knouiedgt of the act just in so far as 
it is the act? Is it not necessary to distinguish between the sub- 
ject's relation to the act, on one hand, and to those things, on the 
otho' (whidi are neither subject nor act) entering, blether with 
the subject, into the act? Those things, it seems to me, are the 
object, and the act itself a relation between the subject and them, 
a relation which wears a conscious as well as an active aspect, and 
which, as knowledge, is knowledge of the things, not of the act, 
sot of itself. 
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Behgson's Genius 

Logical soundness b never amise, and is notably desirable in a 
philosopher; but Professor Bergson is assuredly ri^t in thinking 
that it b no measure of a philosopher's geniua. One's feeling about 
the fallacies of Sfonoza and Berkel^ and Kant m^ pale almost 
into indifference, in the enthusiasm of following such heroic feats 
of insist. 

But then, it would seem, their greatness is their itui^hi, and not 
their logic, and insight therefore, after all, is philosophical genius. 

We have seen that this is Professor Bergson's conclusion. It 
can be interpreted in a sense that is valid, of course: all depends on 
the meaning of "insight." I have insisted sufficiently on the 
reasons why I cannot think Professor Bergson's interpretation of 
it is valid. It is a case in which the etymological and the actual 
meaning of a word, in a certain contact, differ and so give rise to 
ambiguity. The word "intuition," etymologically, means just 
"insight." But then it means consciousness functioning most 
completely, least abstract^. Now, Bergsonian "intuition" is a 
conception so far from concrete completeness that almost the 
primary object of his philosophy b the demarcation of intuition 
from any actual state of which consdousness is normally c^wble. 
It is true that Bei^son insists that consciousness, in a supernormal 
effort, b aqmble of the purely intuitive act, and that in the capacity 
for thb feat of knowing lies all the hope of metaphysics. Thu is 
the ground prindple of Bergsonism, and I have nothing to add 
here, concerning its merits. In a word, its fallacy b the fallacy of 
reification. No such feat of consciousness b possible, not because 
it b more than the limited power of actual mind can compass, but 
because it U a contradiction, since it b ctmsciousness without 
object, which is consciousness of nothing. 

107 
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The BergacHuut will object that, if Bergsonian "intuitioii" is 
abstnct, no less abstract is intellect; and, if philosophy is insist, — 
OMisciouSDess most complete, — the thesis ccmtraiy to intuitiomsin, 
that philosophy is intellectual judgment, is a case of the same 
fallacy that has been charged to intuitionism, and is inoousistent 
vith the admission that philosophy is essentially an inaif^t which 
invcdves m<H« than intellect. 

Hw answer is first, that intellectualism, unlike intuitionism, 
r^ards philosophy as indeed an abstract interest, and for that 
reason as not separable from the living of a life which supports this 
interest in a larger total interest; but, also for that reason, as not 
possibly identical, either with life entire or with any intnest. such 
as the wsdielic. of like abstractness with philosophy. The answer 
to the second part of the objection is that an insight whidi is more 
than intellect is not for that reason without its intellectual aspect. 
Consciousness is always significant, certainly; but if it has any 
meaning, ifitusignificant.itis, in that fact, intellectual. And insist 
without meaning is a contradiction, and is assuredly not philoaofdiy. 
The appearance of inconsistency arises from the unconscious identify- 
ingofinsi^twithintuitionin the falsely r^ed sense. Insight in any 
such sense philosophy certainly is not. And yet the intellectuiUist 
may proper^ attribute the greatness of a philosophy to its insight 
rstiier than to its logical cogent^, since cogent logic may be dull 
and shallow and therefore not great. It is great if it b far-sedng 
and de^. There is analytic insight, ss well as intuitive. 

After all is said, the feeling tiuit even serious lapse of logic may 
not be sufficient to destroy the value of a great philosophy is not 
the same as the <^inion that logic is immaterial to that value. No 
tme, I dare say, — intuitionist, intellectualist or anyone else — ever 
thou^t this. The genius of a great philosophy is a supmor 
persiMcacity in die recognition of the significance of problems, a 
supwior discernment of the problematic as such. "The eailiest 
philosophers" says Professor James,"", . . were just men 
curious bey<md immediate practical needs, and no particular 
problems^ but rather the problematic generally, was their ^>e- 
cialty." But the perspicacity which sees tlie meaning and bearings 
of a problem cannot fail to attack its ftirthw inteipretation with 
a sifperior hcshness and origin^ity. And Uie interpretation c^ a 

40., S»nM Problanu of PMlowphi/i Pi 10, 
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problem, carried to the ead, is ita only solutton. Genius in phi- 
losophy thus also turns into superior richness of suggestion in the 
solutions which it invents. Inasmuch as the problem-putting and 
the problem-solving processes are continuous with each other, and 
in tiiis important sense one and the same thing, it should be ex- 
pected that philosophical genius would possess both virtues, in 
any actual instance. And no doubt this is the historical fact. On 
any view it is suggestiveness, fertility, which is the measure of 
philosophical genius. And it seems to the intdlectualist that the 
possibility of philosophical fertility depends on a discursive, 
intellectual co-imphcation of the parts of the realm of truth. 

But although these two phases of philosophical genius — the 
problem-putting and the problem-solving phases — have so intimate 
a relation with each other, they can and do appear in different 
emphases in different philosophers. The emphasis in any par- 
ticular case is undoubtedly determined in part from without, 
notably by the philosopher's epochal relations. Thales is greater, 
as well as more momentous historically, in his quest of an dpxi than 
in the consummation of the quest. With Hegel's material to woric 
upon, the emphasis in Thales' genius would have been proportion- 
ately modified. And if Bergson has not, like Thales, unearthed 
new problems, that is nothing, for the question of the value of his 
work. 

Indeed, the historical momentousness of a philosophy is quite 
laigely independent of its intrinsic merit in either of these senses, 
or in any sense. Conditions which contribute to the vogue and 
influence of a pbilosf^hy are many, some obvious enough, others 
mor« recondite. The question of historical momentousness is thus 
only partly germane to an estimate of a philosophy's own intrinsic 
worth; and, in the case of a contemporary philosophy. Is in the 
nature of things (while the history is yet to be made) an almost 
unmitigated speculation. Such speculation regarding Bergson is 
no part of the present pu4M>se. 

One word more — ^before undertaking to appraise the genius of 
Bergson — as to the motive of such an undertaking in this particular 
essay. It is no part of the primary object of the essay. That 
object is the veiy impersonal one of understanding his doctrine. 
If logical fallacies are in any sense or degree irrelevant to the value 
of a philosophy, it is nevertheless a method of studying a philo- 
sophical work which is not without its value, to square it with 
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logical prindples. When the philosophy under criticUm is 
already a classic, the omission of appreciative comment needs no 
apology, just because the merit of the work is b^ond dispute. On 
Platonism and on Kantism much valuable light has been thrown in 
this severe way. In studies so occupied, disquisition on the 
immortal inspiration of tiie vision bequeathed to mankind in 
qrllogisms whidi sometimes halt would not have enhanced the 
value of the study. 

When our philosopher is a contenqmrary, the case is different in 
that tiien personal predilection and prejudice are without the 
regulation imposed by historical perspective; and injustice, even 
negative or privative, either to tiie living philosopher or to his 
living antagonists, has a cert^n human import of which the con- 
ditions are removed with mere temporal remoteness of the subject 
of study, when history has placed him in a setting which includes 
an "after" as well as a "before. " 

Professor A. D. Lindsay has pointed out*^ that, in one important 
respect, Bergson's genius is of the Kantian kind. It is capacity 
for such interpretation of old problems that they become veritably 
renewed. "It b a great and essential proof of cleverness or in- 
sight," said Kant, "to know how to ask reasonable questions." 
Now, comments Professor Undsay (without suggesting any com- 
parison in importance between Kant and Bergson), there is this 
resemblance between them, that much of the interest of Bergson's 
woric, as of Kant's, consbts in statement and exposition of anti- 
nomies in philosophy. like Kant's, Bergson's philosophy is 
interesting because it b a new method, and, in the same sense as 
Kant's, is a critical philosophy, for it consists in finding the main 
source of previous difficulties in uncriticized f^se assumptions. 

Such criticbm of the question ("interpretation of the problem" 
I called it above) b just the proper business of the philosopher. 
For, every question b also an unconditional assertion. Falseness 
in thb implied assertion is a case of the fallacy of " many ques- 
tions," which, accordingly, may be r^arded as the philosopher's 
first concern. 

Beigson is a philosopher preeminently in this sense. He is a 
philo8<^beralso(inspiteof the cavalier denial of Sir. E.Ray Lankes- 

Sl. Tht PMIoiopbj/ of Berfion. pp. 1, 2,3. 
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ter)** in that he is a man with an articulate convictioD concerning 
the nature of being and of knowledge. In the aspersion of Berg- 
son's thought by the above writer and by Mr. Hugh S. R. Elliot,** 
there is a rancour which, in spite of much valid criticism in 
detail, produces an impreaaion of ill-reguhtted prejudice. 

This impression is no more than fairly counterbalanced by the 
contrary enthusiasm of such whole-souled votaries of Bergsouism 
as Edouard LeRoyi William James and H. Wildon Carr. 

"lliere is a thinker," writes M. LeKoy, "who is deemed by 
acknowledged philosophers worthy of comparison with the greatest. 

. . . Beyond any doubt, and by common consent, Mr. Heuri 
Bergson's work will appear to future eyes among the most charac- 
teristic, fertile and glorious of our era. It marks a never-to-be- 
forgotten date in history; it opens up a phase of metaphysical 
thought, it lays down a principle of development the limits of whiidi 
are indeterminable; and it is after cool consideration, with full 
consciousness of the exact value of words, that we are able to 
pronounce the revolution which it effects equal in importance to 
that effected by Kant, or even by Socrates. "•* It is a "profoundly 
original doctrine." And of endless fertility: "There is no doc- 
trine . . . which is more open, and none which . . . 
lends itself to further extension. " Again : "... a doctrine 
which admits of infinite development ... a work of such 
profound thought that the least passing example employed takes 
its place as a particular study. " "^ And so on otj libiium. 

These are the glowing words of an ardent disciple (even though 
not a pupil) and nuty be expected to be not, after all, altogether 
regulated by a "full consciousness of the exact value of words." 
Such phrases as "worthy of comparison with the greatest," 
"beyond any doubt," "by common consent," are pleasantly 
vague, and should not offend any judgment that is not literal in 
season and out of season. As to the Bergsonian "revolution," it 
should offend no one at all who can put up with an expression <A 
purely speculative relish. So far, on the other hand, as this revo- 
lution is accomplished fact in the prime of our philosopher's middle 
age, the mention of Socrates and Kant does savour of the 
ornate! 

03. Modtrn Scttnet and Iht lUtulons of Profenor Bergion, pp. vU, tIU, 

43. . Op. eit., patHm. 

%i. Tht Nm piiitomphii of Htnri Btrgson, pp. i uid2. 

OS. Ibid., pp. 120, 230. 
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Bergwm is at leaat preeminait over all other living philosophers 
M the expresnon of a very revolutionary ZeiigeuL The goter- 
stion of Toine and Renan (LeRoy goes on to Bay)was characteriied 
by the positivistic presumpticm that any object whatev^ could be 
'inserted in the thread (^ one and the same unbroken connectioD. ' 
But rationalistic arrogance has never failed to arouse an answer- 
ing voice of protest and dissent; and <A our own generatKm such 
anti-intellectualism is me of the controlling ideas. It is primarily 
the reactionary conviction that the analytic method <A i^tilost^hy 
is abstract and emp^. It is, says LeRoy, a demand for "comptee 
experience, anxknu to ne^ect no aspect of b«ng nor any resource 
of mind. " " Everything is r^uded from the point <rf view of Kfe, 
and there is a tendency more and more to recogtuae the primacy of 
spiritual activity." "That the attitude and fundamental pro- 
cedure of this new spirit are in no way a return to skeptimm or a 
reacti(Hi against tbouf^t cuinot be better demonstrated than by 
this resurrection of metiqifaysics, this renaissance of idedism. 
which is certainly one ot the most distinctive features of our 
epoch." "But ... we wish to think with the i^tole of 
thought, and go to the truth with the whole of our soul . . . 
And what is that, really, but realism? By realism I mean the gift 
«! ourselves to reality, the work of concrete realisation . . . 
to live what we think and think what we live. But that is posi- 
tivism, you will say; certainly it is positivism. But how changed! 
For, from considering as positive only that whldi can be an object 
of sensation or calculation, we b^n by treating the great spiritual 
realities with this title. " 

"Anewpfailosopby wasrequired to answer this new way of kxddng 
at thbgs. Already, in 1867, Ravaisson, in his celebrated Report, 
wrote these prophetic lines: 'Many signs permit us to fotaee in 
the near future a philosophical epoch of which the general character 
will be the predominance of what may be called spiritualist realism 
or positivism, having as generating principle the consciousness 
which the mind has in itself of an existence recognized as being the 
source and support of every other existence, being none other 
than its action. ' 

". . . What Ravaisson had only anticipated, Mr. B^-gson 
bimseU accomplishes, with a precision which gives body to the 
impalpable and floating breath of first inspiration, with a d^th 
which renews both proof and theses alike, with a creative orifpnality 
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whicb pievNits the critic \dio is anxious for justice and precision 
from inasting on any researches establishing connection of 
thou^t." 

"... Mr. Bergson has contributed more than anyone else 
to avaken the very tendencies of the miUm in which his new phi- 
losophy is produced, to determine them and m^e them become 
ctHisciaus of themselves. "" 

bi the new and significant relation which LeRoy and others find 
in Btrgmi to motives of thought so distinct as idealism, realism. 
and positivism, he ia a writer of the fertility of genius; in the skill 
of hia transfusion of these motives into a type of conception under- 
lying a vary deep and widely extoided tendency of the age, he is 
the forraiost exinesaion of that t^idency. In a very limited way, 
aaiy, can such enthusiasm as LeRoy's, in a mind of his egccellent 
diBomunait, be reasonably discounted. Trimmed of all its 
abounding fervours its fighting wei|^t is still suffidently impres- 
sive: how resonant to motives and convictions of actually con- 
trolling interest that mind must be which can elicit such response, 
needs no better proof than the response itself. No one else is 
so well attuned as Bergson to tbaA demand for complete ^)erience 
whidi, if anything, is the spirit of our time. No one dse has 
carried so far in theory the possibilities of an intense instinctive ^ 
living, as the answer to the riddle of the universe. What can be 
said for instinct as an oif^an of philosophy. Bauson has said. 

All philosophers ot immediacy hold Bergson as chief. Carr, like 
LeRoy, thinks Bergson's doctrine as momentously original as 
those of the greatest classics. "Great sdentific discoveries,*' he 
writes,*^ "u« often so simple that the greatest wonder about them 
is that humanity has had to wait so long for them. " Thus with 
Bokdcy's "etae ett perdpi" and Kant's autonomy of the intel- 
lectual categories. And equally so with Benson's interpreta- 
tion of reality as life, "living creative evolution," as distinct 
both from aolid matter and thinking mind. 

James, ^diile others find quite determinate differences between 
him and B^gson, was far less cognizant, himsdf, of differences 
than of agreement. He was one of the keenest of Bergsonians, 
and r^aided himself, certainly with a great deal of genial modesty, 
as a follower, a disciple. "... if I had not read Bergson, " 
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he says,*' "I should probably still be blackening encUeaa pages of 
paper privatdy, in the hope of making ends meet that w«se never 
meant to meet ... It is certain that without the confidmce 
which being able to lean on Bergson'a authority gives me^ I should 
never have ventured to urge these pw-ticular views of 
mine ... In my opinion be has killed intdlectualism 
definitively and without hope of recovery. " 

The quantity and quality of the study of Bea^son's problems 
by others, which bis own treatment ot them has stimulated, is 
already an enviable monument to that best quality of philoscqihic 
genius in his work, its fertility of suggestion. Speaking, as the 
present writer must, from the point of view of critical reaction, 
the value of Bergson is indeed incalculable. Tliia is no conven- 
tional phrase. His theoretical opponoit is almost inclined to 
feel that the stimulus which Bergson's lucid expositicm affords, to 
a mind of oimtrary conviction, to understand itself, must be ft 
more j»ecious 03od even thui the quickening which his followers 
so eloquently confess. 

The fact is that this eloquence is always more than etoqueoce; 
it is a fervour almost like religious fervour. Witness the words 
just quoted from James. Every true Bergsonian testifies in tlie 
same tone. Thus LeRoy:** "Mr. Bergson's readme will undergo 
at almost every page they read an intense and singiUar experience. 
The curtain drawn between ourselves and reality, envdoping 
everything, including ourselves, in its illusive folds, seems <^ a 
sudden to fall, dissipated by enchantment, and display to the mind 
depths of light till then undreamt, in which reality itself, contem- 
plated face to face for the first time, stands fully revecded. The 
revelation is overpowering, and, once vouchsafed, will never after- 
wards be forgotten. 

"Nothing can convey to the reader the effects of this direct and 
intimate mental vision. Everything whic^ be thought he knew 
already finds new birth and vigor in the clear light rd morning; on 
all hands, in the glow of dawn, new intiutiims spuing up and open 
out; we feel them b'g with infinite consequences, heavy and 
saturated with life. Eadi of them is no sooner blown than it 
appears fertile forever. And yet there is nothing paradoxical or 
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disturbing in the novelty. It is a reply to our ^ipectation, an 
answer to some dim hope. . . . 

"... whether, in the long run, we each of us ^ve or 
refuse eomplete or partial adhesion, all of us at least have received 
a regenerating shock, an internal upheaval . . . henceforth 
A new leav^i works and ferments in us ; we shall no longer think as 
we used to think. " As for the attitude of mind proper to bring to 
the reading of Bergson, "where the end is to understand rather 
than to judge, criticism ought to take second place. It is more 
profitable to attempt to feel oneself into the heart of the teaching, 
to relive its genesis, to perceive the principle of organic unity, to 
come at the mainspring. Let our reading be a course of meditation 
which we live. " 

And Gaston Rageot: "... the reading of a work of 
Bergson's requires at the very beginning a sort of inner catastrophe; 
not everyone is capable of such a logical revolution. "^'' A little 
further on he speaks of this preparation of the mind to receive the 
Bergsonian doctrine as "cettevoUe-face psychologiq^. " 

Conversion to Bergsonism, indeed, suggests reli^ous conversion. 
CcHnpare James' words with the above. " . . . if , as Bei^son 
shows, (the conceptual or discursive form of reality] cannot even 
pretend to reveal anything of what life's inner nature is or ought 
to be; why, then we can turn a deaf ear to ita accusations. The 
resolve to turn the deaf ear is the inner crisis or 'catastrophe' of 
which [M, Rageot] spoke . . . [This] comes very hard. It is 
putting off our proud maturity of mind and becoming again as 
foolish little children in the eyes of reason. But difficult as such a 
revolution is, there is no other way, I believe, to the possession of 
reality, " " 

Is not this experience very suggestive of the "regeneration" of 
Christianity? I think it is, indeed; and I tliink this fact is sugges- 
tive of the essential nature of Bergsonism. One may turn a deaf 
ear to reason, one may execute a voUe-face psyt^tdogique; but, 
whatever the rewards, it seems unlikely (to the unregenerate, of 
course!) that among them will be included a better comprehension 
of the ffieamTijT of reality. 

TO. BtPtie PhUoiophi(iut. Aan. az. No. 7 (July IS07), p. S5. 
71. Op. ci(., pp. 272-3. 
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